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LETTER I. 



On the Necessity of obtaining a knotvledge of the T:'*:r> 
kctual Faculties^ in order to their proper Cultivation. 
—Hou) this Knowledge is to be acquired. — FuttHty (^ 
endeavouring to cultivate the Faculties out of the 
Order prescribed by Nature, — A short Analysis of 
the Plan to be pursued, — Reflections » 

Hating endeavoured to point out the 
necessity of paying an early and unremit- 
ting attention to the active powers of the 
human mind, it now remains for me to 
attempt an examination of the principles 
upon which we ought to proceed in the 
Improvement of the Intellectual Faculties. 
VOL. II. B 
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If we admit, as a fundamental principle, 
that the true end of education is, to bring 
all the powers and faculties of our nature 
to the highest perfection of xohich they are 
capable; it evidently follows, that an ade- 
quate knowledge of these powers and faculties 
is absolutely necessary towards the accom- 
plishment of the end we have in view. 
The diffusion of this species of knowledge 
would doubtless correct many errors, both in 
theory and practice ; and did it once become 
general among those with whom the ^first 
years of life are commonly spent, would pro- 
duce consequences of the utmost importance 
to society. 

Let it not be imagined, that I mean to 
engage my sex in the nice subtleties of logic 
or metaphysics. It is not for the purpose of 
exercising their minds in useless speculation^ 
that I exhort them to the species of inquiry 
alluded to ; but it is to enable them to dis- 
charge, with fidelity and honour, the moment- 
ous duties to which Provicjence has been 
pleased to call them. 



Parents are the agents of the Most High 
m extending the blessing of ^ustence. But 
m giving life to a new race of bangs, 
is their agency at an end ? Ought they not 
stfllto consider themselves as the instruments 
of the Deity, emjdoyed by Him to train up 
a certain portion of his rational offspring to 
capacity for the enjoyment of that felicity 
which He has prepared for those who love 
Him ? In all that we know of his decrees, 
we behold a provision for the gradual im- 
provement and final perfection of the human 
race. In this beneficent plan parents have 
the jnivilege of co-operating. Glorious 
privilege ! Who that had a sense of its im- 
pcMrtance would sacrifice it at the dirine of 
vanitjr, or relinquish it at the suggestion of 
selfish indolence ? 

To mothers is entrusted the care of 
rational beings in the most important period 
of their existence; the springs of human 
conduct are in their hands. From them 
must the nascent passions and affections 
of the heart receive their direction ; by 
b2 



them must the germ of intellect be taught to 
expand ; by them must the foundation be laid 
of all that is great, and good, and admirable, 
in human character. These are the import-, 
ant privileges by which our sex is honoured ; 
these are the duties to which it is called. Let 
not assistance towards the due performance of 
them be despised, however humble the hand 
that offers it. 

. In entering upon the Cultivation of the 
Understanding, it is necessary to premise, 
that I do not intend to prescribe any 
particular course of study, or to point 
out the best methods of instruction in any 
branch of learning or of science. To those, 
therefore, who confine their views solely 
to the acquirement of this or that accom- 
plishment, my observations wiU neces- 
sarily appear dull and uninteresting, being 
totally destitute of rules that may fa- 
cilitate the attainnient of their particular ob- 
ject. 

It is observed by an authority to which 
I am always proud to i*efer, that ** to 



instruct ]^outh in the languages and m the 
sciences is comparatively of little import- 
ance, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire; and are not careful in 
giving to all the different faculties, and 
all their different principles of action, a pro- 
per degree of employment. Abstracting 
entirely from the culture of their moral 
powers, how extensive and difficult is the 
business of conducting their intellectual 
improvement! To watch over the asso- 
ciations wbieh they fovih^ in their tender 
years ; to give them early habits of 
mental activity ; to rouse their curiosity, and 
to direct it to proper objects ; to exercise 
their ingenuity and invention ; to cultivate 
in their minds a turn for speculation, and 
at the same time preserve their attention 
alive to objects around them; to awaken 
their attention to the beauties of nature, 
and to inspire them with a relish for 
intellectual enjoyment ; these form but a part 
of the business of education, and yet the 
execution even of this part requires an 



acquaintance witik the general principles of 
our nature, which seldom falls to the share of 
those to whom the instruction of youth is 
commonly entrusted."* 

The sketch that is here drawn . hy a 
masterly hand, will better explain my notions 
upon the subject of intellectual improve- 
ment, than the most laboured definition. 
Still I must agree with the enlightened 
author, that these particulars form but a 
part of the business of education: they 
are but a few of the necessary means that 
must be employed in accomplishing our great 
end. 

To qualify a human being for the tru^- 
enjoyment of existence, the highest culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers wUl not 
be sufficient, unless these powers be pro- 
perly directed: this direction they must 
receive from the bias that has been given 
to the desires and affections of the heart. 
If these desires and affections have been 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
p. 24. 



corrupted by improper indulgence, or peirerted 
and depraved by means of powerful im- 
pressions made upon the tender mind; we 
may give our children knowledge, we may 
give them learning, we may give them ac- 
complishments, but we shall never be able to 
teach them to apply these acquirements to 
just or noble purposes. 

I assume it as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that the greatest perfection of which 
our nature is susceptible, consists in the 
capab3ity of exerting, in an eminent 
degree, not one or two of the fectdties with 
which Providence has endowed us, but the 
whok of these faculties ; and of having the 
dffection given to this exertion, under the 
constant influence of the pious and benevolent 
affections. 

As the body is composed of a variety of 
organs, of which each is equally necessary 
to the well-being of the whole ; so the 
mind is a compound, if I may so speak, of 
a variety of faculties, none ^of which can 
be defective without enfeebling or injur- 
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iog ibe rest The hmgs are not more 
necessary to the functums of the heart, than 
accurate omcqition to sound judgment 
The circulation of the Uood is not more 
necessary to the animal economy, than 
memory is to the mentaL But memory 
depends upon attention; the accuracy of 
conception has the same source: and if 
both are not duly exercised by means of 
the perceptions, neither will attain pea*- 
fection. 

Where any one of the Acuities has 
attained a manifest ascendency, the cha^ 
racter will be imperfect, unhappy in itself^ 
and useless to society. This irregular shoot 
is sometimes dignified by ignorance with 
the name of genius ; but genius is not the 
partial vigour of a single faculty, — ^it 
implies the possession of all the powers of 
the mind in an eminent degree. The new 
combinations which genius produces, either 
in literature or in the arts, are the produc- 
tion of vigorous conception and sound 
judgment^ aided by the creative power of 



imagination, and modelled by taste. Where 
any of these appear to be wanting, the in- 
ventions of genius must be proportionally 
defective. To suppose that genius can exist 
without them is absurd. 

The same want of reflection leads into 
other errors, which are frequent causes of 
disappointment. In the present state of 
refinement, the cultivaticm of Taste is an 
object of much importance: in the edu- 
cation of young ladies, it indeed often ap- 
pears to be the only object that is deemed 
worthy of attention. To ascertain the 
best and most certain method of cultivat- 
ing this fiaculty, will therefore, I doubt 
not, be considered as a very desirable 
object. If these Letters are read with atten- 
tion, I hope the . discovery will be made. 
I do not despair of convincing the most 
incredulous, of the utter impossibility of 
cidtivating Taste, without the previous 
cultivation of the leading faculties. It is 
here, however, necessary to premise,, that 
by Taste, wherever the word occurs, I 
B5 
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invariably mean that ticvltj of the mind 
whereby we are enabled to perceive^ and to 
Jtel, whatever is beautiful or sublime in 
Nature or in the Arts. It is necessary to 
give this definition, because the term is 
often applied to denote predilection; and 
this application of it has given rise to much 
confusion, not only in colloquial language, 
but in the writings of some ingenious 
authors. A predilection for music or paint- 
ing may be acquired by means of habit and 
of association ; but these are inadequate to 
the production of the emotions of Taste, 
which have their origin in other sources. 
All animals that have nice perceptions are 
capable of acquiring a predilection for certain 
sounds or colours; but the emotions of 
taste are peculiar to the human race, and 
even in man are confined to the circle of the 
cultivated. 

The same faculties which must unite 
their operations in order to render the 
mind susceptible of the emotions of sub- 
limity or beauty, are equally necessary to 
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the imag^tioii. An early and partial 
cultivation of this faculty is an evil preg^ 
nant with so much mischief that it cannot 
be too severely deprecated. To it are we 
indebted for those thousand extravagancies 
in opinion and in conduct, which extort 
the pity of the wise, and the censures of 
the severe. To it we owe the motley 
absurdities, which, under the name <^ 
Novels, deprave the taste, and corrupt 
the affections, of the youthful heart ; and in 
the early incitement that is given to the 
imagination, while judgment is suffered to 
lie dormant, we see the reason why such 
books are read with avidity and delight. 
A predilection for the wild and extra- 
vagant, must be the inevitable consequence 
of introducing trains of thought, made up 
g£ unnatural combinations, at a period when 
the mind has obtained few accurate ideas, 
and the judgment . has been but little 
exercised 

The imagination that is not regulated 
^y judgment, is pernicious in exact pro^ 
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portion to its strength. It presents to the 
mind's eye a false glass, through which no 
object is seen in its natural size and just 
proportion. All is distorted; though, by 
the glare of false colouring, the deformity 
escapes detection. Thus, by injudicious 
management, is that faculty which, under 
proper regulation, is the ornament and 
Uessing of our present state, converted 
into a source of error and delusion. Thus, 
what was intended for our happiness is 
rendered productive of misery, and con- 
fusion is introduced into the works of 
God ! 

Nor is the partial cultivation of the 
faculties confined to taste and imagination. 
Upon a strict investigation of this im- 
portant subject, I am afraid we should find 
that it is no uncommon thing to attempt the 
cultivation of the reasoning faculty, with- 
out having paid any regard to the culture 
of those by which, in the order of nature, 
it is preceded. Is it not to the neglect of 
the judging faculty that we must attribute 
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the favourable reception which the crude 
dreams of speculative visionaries meet with 
not only irom the young and inexperienced, 
but from the multitude of all ages and of 
every rank ? How, indeed, can they detect 
sophistry, whose minds have never been ex- 
ercised on truth ? 

Where the judgment has not been duly 
cultivated, it is in vain that we endeavour 
to lead the mind to j^neral reasoning; on 
such minds, the sciences that afford the 
most powerful aid to the faculty of ab- 
straction are lost. Those who know what 
assistance is to be derived from a know- 
ledge of mathematics in this particidar, are 
apt to envy such as have been favoured 
with opportunities of making this acquire- 
ment. But on what numbers is this useful 
hranch of science tcftally thrown away ? By 
how few is it made use of as a means of 
further improvement! Without the culti- 
vation of judgment, the means will ever 
be rested in as the end. The knowledge 
of various languages opens a rich and in^ 
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exhaustible mine to the cultivated under- 
standing; but if judgment do not lend its 
assistance, the ore will never be extracted. 
While we devote the most precious years 
of life to the study of languages, it is 
surely proper to take some precautions 
against the possibility of so much pains 
proving utterly abortive. Let it be re- 
membered, that to be able to construe 
Greek and Latin is one thing, and to be 
inspired with a taste for classical literature 
is another. The first, you will perhaps 
say, is sufficient to qualify your sons for 
the professions to which you destine them. 
But who, in any profession, ever rose to 
distinguished eminence, without taste and 
judgment ? 

Is a taste for classical literature acknow- 
ledged to be an accomplishment worthy of 
a gentleman ? Do not flatter yourself that 
it will ever be acquired, without accuracy 
of conception, and soundness of judgment. 
Nor will these be fiuflScient, if pains be not 
at the same time taken, to fix such associ* 
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ations as may introduce habits of thinking 
ikvoiirable to the cultivation d sentiment. 
How much this is attended to at great se- 
minaries, I leave it to parents to inquire. 
However ill directed their anxiety may in 
other respects appear, the anxiety of parents 
with regard to the intellectual improve- 
ment of their sons is in general sufficiently 
obvious. But are the mental faculties of their 
daughters of so much less importance, as 
not to demand an equal portion of atten- 
tion? This point deserves serious consi- 
deration. 

If, in analysing the faculties of the hu- 
man mind, we find that Providence has 
made a manifest distinction betwixt the 
sexes, by leaving the female soul destitute 
of any of the intellectual powers, it will 
become us to submit to the Divine deci- 
sion. But if, upon inquiry, we find that 
no such partiality has been shown by 
Heaven, it is incumbent upon us to con- 
sider, by what right we take upon us to 
despise the gift of God. When we neglect 
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the cultivation of the faculties which He 
has so graciously bestowed, can we flatter 
ourselves that we act in concert with our 
Almighty Father? Let us examine the 
mode of education adopted at our great 
boarding-schools, and say, which of the 
faculties of the soul it has a tendency to 
improve ? Let us reflect on the manner in 
which education is too often conducted at 
home, and pronounce how far it is calcu- 
lated to bring to perfection those high m- 
tellectual endowments with which Heaven 
has entrusted us ? Could it be proved, that 
the rational faculties are indeed useless to 
the sex; and that the duties to which they 
are called, as intelligent and accountable 
beings^ as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, 
and members of society, could be equally 
well performed by means of those powers 
which they have in common with the 
brute creation ; then might the higher 
faculties of the soul be neglected with im- 
punity. 

To the wretched beings who are de- 

1 
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stined to be shut up in the zenanas of 
Eastern despots, reason would be not only 
an useless, but a cruel gift. The accom- 
plishments, however superficial, which can 
hdp to amuse the listless hours of hopeless 
captivity, ought by them to be prized as a 
resource from wretchedness. Considering 
themselves in no higher light than as mere 
objects of sensual appetite, it is to this point 
that their whole endeavours will necessarily 
be directed. 

<< Bred only and completed to the tatte 

<< Of lustful appetence— to sing, to dance, 

" To drew, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye— 

" Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 

<< Woman's domestic honour and chief praise." * 

Such educa.tion to women so destined 
is perfectly appropriate; and the sole in- 
consistency which we can detect in the 
Eastern system, is in permitting their sons, 
as well as daughters, to pass the most im- 
portant period of youth under the tuition 

* Milton. 
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of such degraded beings. By them are the 
seeds of moral depravity effectually sown; 
and. sloth, and ignorance, and pride, and 
self-importance, with every species of cor- 
ruption, become the inheritance of the 
children committed to their care. Such 
are the consequences that must necessarily 
follow, when those who are destined to 
instruct others are themselves destitute ci 
instruction ! 

Where the chief aim in education is di- 
rected to any other point thaa the im- 
provement of the intdlectual and moral 
powers, an artificial character will be pro- 
duced, which, neither guided by reason, 
nor inspired by any noble or generous sen- 
timent, will be the mere puppet of opinion, 
and the creature of imitation. But if imi- 
tation is made to supply the use of reason, 
is.it probable, that the early associations 
will be such as to lead the mind to choose 
the brightest patterns of virtue ? Alas ! ex- 
perience has fully proved the contrary. Ex- 
perience shows us daily examples of the fatal 
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consequences of carrying the system of 
zenana education into practice, in a country 
where women are called to act an important 
part on the theatre of society. Without 
intellect there can be no prindple, and 
without principle there can be no security for 
virtue. 

In order to cultivate the intellectual fa- 
culties to adnmtage, it appears to me, that 
we cfuf^t to accompany Nature in her pro- 
gress; and as she gradually unfcflds the 
powers of the mind, that we should devote 
ourselves to the improvement of each facvlty, 
i& the crdet it is by her presented. 

Assonmg thas as a prinafde, I shall pro- 
ceed in the foUowing Letters to examine, 
in the first place, the faculty of Pebcep- 
TiON ; showing the advantages that are to be 
derived from its assiduous cultivation, and the 
very great disadvantages that accrue from its 
n^ect 

' Attention is the next subject that wiU 
naturally &11 under our consideration. I 
shall be at some pains to illustrate its im- 
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portance; and shall not scruple to advance 
upon it arguments which appear convincing 
to my own mind, though they . are unsup- 
ported by the authority of others. If they 
are founded in truth, they will stand the test 
of investigation ; if otherwise, I should be 
sorry to protract their fall. 

Conception is the next faculty brought 
forth by Nature. By conception, I mean 
the power which the mind has of forming 
idea«t of absent objects, and of com}>ining 
these ideas. Much depends upon the vigour 
of this faculty ; I shall, therefore, do all ia 
my powerTo^urge the necessity of- its. careful 
cultivation, by an explanation oft the import- 
ant consequences to which it leads ^ and shall 
give such hints with respect to its improve- 
ments, as, I hope, may be found of use to 
those who are concerned in the practical part 
of education. 

The faculty of Judgment is the next 
that will demand our attention. I shall 
trace its progress from its first dawn in the 
infant mind, to its maturity; and though 



conscious that my abilities are inadequate 
to the magnitude of my subject, I shall do 
what in me lies to enforce its importance. 
To the neglect of this faculty, all the follies^ 
and many of the vices which abound 
among us, may be fairly traced. Where 
the judgment is sound and unpferverted, the 
unruly desires and affections will not revel 
without control ; but in order to the cultiva- 
tion of sound judgment, it is not only ne- 
cessary that the affections be uncorrupted, 
hut that they be early engaged on the side 
9f truth. 

Having dwelt at large on the cultiva- 
tion of Judgment, we shall then proceed 
to an examination of the faculty of Ab- 
straction. This faculty, though com- 
mon to all, and susceptible of great im- 
provement, is seldom cultivated to any 
perfection, but by the few whose course of 
studies has led them to cherish a turn for 
speculative inquiry. If general reasoning 
were indeed usefiil to none but the philo- 
sopher, we should leave the philosopher to 



enjoy it as im peculiar prerogatiye. But 
if it can be proved to be no less necessary 
in the conduct of Hfe than in the specula- 
tions of philosophy, it becomes our busi- 
ness to endeavour to find out the means 
which are best adapted to its improve- 
ment. These, the circumscribed limits rf 
my present plan will not permit me to ex- 
plain at large; neither are my abilities 
equal to such a task : but having proved 
the advantages which result from the cul- 
tivation of this faculty, the hints which I shall 
offer may be sufficient to direct the mind in 
search of higher guides. 

Subsequent to Abstraction I shall place 
what offers upon the cultivation of Taste 
and Imagination, because the faculty of 
Abstraction is necessary to both. A few 
hints concerning the necessity of cultivating 
the power of Reflection will conclude the . 
series. 

Though I have not seen any necessity 
fiw departing from this plan, I do not con- 
tend for the absolute fitness of my arrange- 
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meat A Jbetter might periiaps ban been 
deviaed ; hut candour will make aUowances 
for the imperfections -of one wha makes no 
pretensions to superior abilities. . Placed 
bj Providence in a situation undisturbed 
by the pressure of life*s cares, though by 
an experience of its sufferings called to 
serious reflection ; blessed with leisure, and 
early inspired with such a taste for inquiry 
as gives that leisure fiiU employment, I 
should have deemed myself highly culpa- 
ble if I had declined a task to which I was 
in the first instance called by friendship ; 
and to which I am stiU urged by a hope 
dear to every generous mind, the hope of 
being in some degree useful. The arro- 
gance and ambitions of a dictator are alike 
foreign to my heart. But to be an humble 
instrument in rousing my sex from the le- 
thargy of quiescent indolence, to the exer- 
tion of those factdties which the bounty of 
a kind Providence has conferred ; to be the 
means of turning the attention to those 
objects which tend to the progressive im- 
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provement of the human race ; is a species 
of glory, so which, I confess, I am not in- 
different. If in this way 

** to covet honour be a sin, 
<< I am the most offending soul alire." 
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LETTER 11. 

Pekceptiok. 

ProgrtsHve Deodcpment tf the Faculties. ^-^Percep' 
titm explained^-^HinU towards its Cultivation in 
tarly Infancy. ^^Its Connexion tvUh the benevolent 



Teere is no subject more curious in its 
nature, or that can possibly be more uni- 
versally interesting, than the manner in 
which Nature operates in the development of 
the rational faculties of man. The slowness of 
the pr(^;ress is apt to excite our impatience, 
while, in fact, it ought to call forth our 
highest admiration. 

A cursory view of what a child acquires 
in the first two years of its life, will con- 

VOL. lu c 
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\ince us, that were the Acuities to open 
with a rapidity equal to our wishes, the 
powers of the mind would counteract each 
other, in such a manner as effectually to 
prevent their ever coming to perfection. 
Happily, nature at that early period pre- 
sents an insuperable bar to our attempts of 
improving upon her plan. We may indeed 
counteract her wise dedgns, by retarding 
the operation of those faculties which she 
has then produced, and on the exercise of 
which depend the strength and vigour of 
the future powers; we may frustrate her 
plan, but we cannot accelerate it. It is 
not till five or six years of life have elapsed^ 
that we set about this vain attempt; then 
we sometimes do set about it in good earnest, 
and insist upon the powa^ of imagination, 
judgment, and reflection, coming at our 
call, like the spirits of Glendower, from the 
vasty deep : — 

" But do they come, when you do call for them," 

Alas! we trouble not ourselves to observe 

6 
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whether they do or no. It is sufficient 
that children ledm to prate by rote upon 
subjects which require the powers of judg- 
ment and reflection to comprehend. Thej 
repeat the ideas of others/ and we are satis- 
fied, without taking any account of their 
own stock. 

it is thus that prodigies are formed, 
aH of which, as far as I have been able to 
observe, are a species of forced plants, 
that upon a slight view appear fair and 
flourishing, but have neither strength nor 
flavour. 

Soon would the navy of England cease 
to be our pride and boast, if it were built 
of timber from the hot-house. But al- 
thoi^h an attempt to force the growth of 
the sailing would be detrimental to its 
fiiture strength, pains must be bestowed in 
removing all obstructions that might check 
its rise ; its roots must have room to shoot, 
or it^ branches will never expand in bloom-i 
ing verdure. A similar attention to the 
mind, in the early period of existence, ap- 
C2I 
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^ars to me to be essential towards the 
.expansion of the intellectual powers. 

I hare already observed, that the facuUy 
of perception is the first that opens in 
the human mind. Thib observation will be 
rendered more intelligible to some readers 
by a change of terms, as the most ignorant 
nurse must have perceived, that the first 
^pearance of intellect in a child, is the 
power of taking notice. The power of 
taking notice, is but another term for the 
faculty of perception. The notice which 
a child takes of what it hears, or sees, or 
touches, is an act of the mind ; and when 
this power of noticing becomes vigorous, 
the capacity of the mind is enlarged^ by 
means of the number oS ideas it receives 
from the objects to which its notice has been 
directed. 

Having thus, as I hope, sufficiently ex- 
plained my meaning, X shall again take the 
liberty of emplopng the word perception, 
as being better adapted to my purpose, 
than the woid in vulgar use. I go on to 
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observ^t that as the orgaiis of the several 
senses are the inlets of perceptioiiy it must 
be evident tliat where these, especially the 
important ones of hearing and sight, are 
iranting or imperfiect^ the impresrions 
made upon the mind will be likewise im* 
pcrfisct How much this imperfection is 
obviated, in some instances, hy an increased 
attention to the perceptions acquired hy 
means of the remainii^ perfect organs of 
sense, is Evident in those who are b^m 
ieaf Of Mind. It is not that the (»rgans o( 
light or hearing arc improved bj use, but 
that the mind by a greater degtw of atten- 
tion to the impressions made upon it by one 
of the organs, renders its correspondent per-* 
cqitioBS^so vivid, as in a great measin^ to 
suiqily tbe want of that (ngan wludi sMure 
has denied. 

Nor is this alL As the knowledge 
attained by our senses is the foundi^oa of 
all our intellectual improvement, we may 
observe, that the spedes of attention which 
has been above described, frequentty serves 
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io open and improve the faculties in such 
an eminent degree, as to induce a general 
belief, that those who are born deaf c* 
blind, are persons of uncommon endow- 
ments. If a lively attention to the impres- 
sions received from the remaining senses 
can, in some measure, supply the loss of 
one of the most important organs of per- 
ception ; and if it further appears, that 
this extra attention is conducive to the 
improvement of the intellectual faculties ; 
my idea of the advantages to be derived 
from an attention to the improvement of 
the perceptive faculties, from earliest in- 
fancy, can neither be deemed chimerical 
nor absu;rd. 

."They have eyes and see not^^ ears 
*^ have they and hear not," is an emphatic 
rejproach pronounced in the name of the 
Most High by the lips of an inspired writer. 
Any person, in the least conversant with 
the world, may every day have opportuni- 
ties ef applying the truth of this descrip- 
tion. Without an habitual attention to 
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Ihe impressions made upon the senses, the 
perceptions are evanescent; they are at 
the moment indistinct, and cannot leave 
any trace upon the memory, so as to be- 
come objects of reflection. — Hence arise 
hmumerable mistakes in the judgment. 
To this may be traced many of those false- 
hoods, which we are so apt to attribute to 
a wilful departure from- truth. Indeed the 
evidence of people, who have never been 
accustomed to make their perceptions ob- 
jects of attention, can never be relied upon ; 
for without attention there can be no me-* 
mory. Whoever has been accustomed ta 
make observations upon the lower orders 
of society, will agree in the justice of this 
remark. Were it, however, never appli- 
cable to any but those of the lower orders, 
it might here be passed over in silencer 
but, alas ! accurate observation is not always' 
the concomitant of rank. The lie of the 
day in the upper circles does not always 
originate in malignity ; many are the slanders,, 
many the falsehoods, that originate m 
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that confusion of ideas, the foundation of 
which is laid in the habit of inaccurate par-* 
ception. 

Besides its baleful influence oq the moral 
character, there is another evil arising firom 
this habit of inaccuracy, that desenres our 
most serious attention. 

Evay science which the Imman mind 
can pursue, every study in which it can 
engs^e, demands, as a prdiminary, an at- 
tention to the objects of perception. la 
prq)orti(m: as this attention has been ren- 
dered habitual to the mind, will the rudi- 
ments of science be easy, and the progreit 
delightful. A cUld who has been accus- 
tomed to pay attention to its pat^ptiona^ 
has received, {vom the various objects cf 
sens^ a fund of ideas which are ready ta 
be brought into use; these, by the power 
of association, assist the mind in fcMining 
new conceptions. Children, who^ ^tber 
through the reprehensible neglect of their 
parents, or from some defect in their ori- 
ginal conformatioa, have never made this 
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ifflpfoireiiiefit bt iheir ptrceptire facultiies, 
are, md necessarily must be, Aaw in ^om* 
ppAeoiiog aftj subject They want, as it 
were, the first Unk of the cbain, and hare 
nothing whereon to fittten the new ideas with 
which yott present thenk 

That this apparent dutness is frequently 
iwthing more than the total disuse of that 
faculty of attention^ without which, though 
the five senses be possessed in full perfec* 
tion, there can be no pertoeption, is evident 
firom this circnm^tonce, viz. that when mcb 
childMn have their perceptions quickened 
by attenlion, this apparent stupidity gnu 
dually clears away, and the inteUectual fa- 
culties appear often strong and vigorous. If^ 
however, children of tl»b description,' whose 
perceptions are either duU by nature, or 
bhmted through want of exercke, and who 
have consequently no stock of ideas, have 
inibrmation forced upon them ; it is ten to 
one, tfasA they will conceive such a di^tike to 
feariaii^ as will make them coatinue dttiK^ 
for ever. 

c 6 
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. That it is by means of the senses that 
ideas are first acquired, is a fact, which I 
apprehend to be now established beyond 
the reach of controversy. It has, for more 
than half a century, been generally admit- 
ted by philosophers ; but the belief of it 
has, as. far as I know, induced little addi- 
tional attention towards that period of life, 
when the knowledge acquired by the senses 
first .begins to be comn^unicated to the mind. 
The reason of this neglect is obvious. Me- 
mory extends not to those yeara of child- 
liQody when our first ideas were acquired. 
We can recollect the period when know- 
ledge was first communicated to us by 
Others,* but of our previous conceptions 
we have no remembrance. We therefore 
look upon (hose first years as a sort of 
blank in our existence, and naturally con- 
sider them as the same with regard to our 
children. All our pains, all our attention, 
with respect to their minds, is therefore 
reseived for that period, when we think it 
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proper, that, according to custom, they shouIcP 
begm to receive instruction. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a mother, 
who has never assisted her chfld in the ac- 
quirement of a single idea during infancy, 
expressing the utmost anxiety for its learn- 
ing to read. As soon as the age for task? 
arrives, tasks must be given, or the child is 
lost! Thus is an invincible aversion Up 
learning often inspired ; while if the tenth 
part of the pains then bestowed had been 
given at a more early period, curiosity 
would have been awakened, and tiie mind* 
would have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of further instruction. The seed that is 
to bring forth an hundred-fold, must be sown: 
in good, and in prepared ground., 

Let us now take a view of the manner 
in which the infant faculties unfold. It is 
probable, that as soon as a child is capable 
of fixing its eyes upon an object, it acquires 
some idea of the object it beholds. These 
must be for a considerable time very con? 
fiised; the very notion of distance being 
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one ^ai is acquifed by the imn4 &nd not 
the natural consequence of sight. To a 
chil4 or to a grown person bom bUnd, 
but who has by an operation been restCKTcd 
to dghtf every otgect ajqpears to press upon 
the eye at an equal distance:^ nor is it 
till experience has taught the contrary^ 
that either the child, or the restored per<*^ 
son, can be convinced of it. This acqudied 
perception is very gradually attained, and 
probaUy remains imperfect till the child 
ean run about; nor does it then extend to 
disttmt objects, few chiJkken of five or six 
years old bekig c^^ble of making any dis^ 

* The same may be observed in all other animals. 
i remember being once greatly surprised at seeing a 
youDg puppy, which I had put upon the table, deliber- 
ately put its paw over, and consequently fall ^ith vio- 
lence upon the floor : I then attributed this to want of 
Bcnse. But an explanation of the theory of vision con- 
vinced me, that the puppy did not perceive the carpet 
as a ^Kstant object. Were man to gain the use of his 
leg» at as early & period of his life aa the four-fbotec^ 
animalB do, to what innumerable dangers would he be 
exposed i In this, as in all the ordinances of nature, 
we see the wisdom and the goodness of the great 
Ciealar. 
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timrtHHi betwixt an object tbat is oafy half a 
mile^ from those that are foin* or five raifes 
distant. The same may be obsenred q£ 
people braugfat op in town : many mhabitants 
of the dty of London, in respect to the per- 
ception of the distance of remote objects, 
remain chilidren daring Hfe. 

Ideas of the distance of objects can only 
be obtained by experience ; but the means of 
oinr duldren's experience sre in our hands. 
What a diild of five or six months old fixes 
its attentiim upon any object, it oug^t to be 
induced to view it at every different degree of 
distance, ta examine it near, and to look at it 
far off; and thns, by degrees, distinct ideaa 
ccmceming it will be acquired. By some pains^ 
taken to fix these ideas in the mind, during 
the first twoyeanrofUfisr, many fatal acddenta^ 
mi^t be pvevented. 

!Fromtbe waiit of experience, our own 
notions of perpendicular distance, as fiir 
as they are obtained from the eye, are 
imperfect No wonder^ then, that children 
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should be Kable to so many fatal mistakes 
concerning it. When a child's first 
notions upon this head are obtained by means 
of a severe fall, it is apt to produce a 
bad effect upon the mind, by inspiring that 
terror, the consequences of which I have 
already explained at large. This passion, 
as I have formerly shown, continues to 
operate upon the mind by means of asso- 
ciation, /long after the cause that first pro- 
duced it is forgotten. I have known 
people who dared not look down a preci- 
pice ; nay, some who dared not look from 
a high window, though perfectly conscious of 
their security. Is it not probable, that these 
false fears have originated in some strong im- 
pression of terror (the circumstance attend- 
ing which may be beyond recollection), though 
probably given by some foolish nurse, 
in order to deter her charge from running 
into danger ? 

As soon as the sight is perfect, it must 
behold the objects before it. But it is not 
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till capable of some degree of attention, 
that a child can have what I call a percep- 
tion of the object. This faculty of atten- 
tion begins to display itself about the 
third or fourth month. In thriving, lively 
children, it is about this period very per- 
ceptiUe. Delightful it is to observe this 
dawn of intellect in the little innocent. 
Caught by some lively colour, some gay 
appearance, the eye fixes in eager though 
short-lived examination, commonly ending 
in a crow of delight. The tone of nature 
ought then to be followed. Let the little 
creature be danced and tossed about, till 
both you and it are tired. But when again 
its grave looks denote a fixed attention, let 
nonsense, I beseech, you, have a truce. Let 
the eternal bunch of keys be still ; nor endea- 
vour, by ill-judged interruption, to break the 
short reverie; but rather by submitting, if 
possible, the object of attention to the touch, 
give two senses an opportunity of judging, 
instead of one. 
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At two months old, a child is evidently 
capable g£ distinguishing betwixt 8 wMte 
ball and a black or brown cme. Bot itd 
perceptions must have been further 
opened, before it can observe an j diflRerence 
betwixt a ball covered with white leather 
and one of ivory. Every distinction wfaidi 
the mind can make, you may reckon a new 
idea acquired. It is in your power t6 
multiply these ideas at a very early period. 
It is likewise unfortunately in the power 
of a foolish nurse to retard the natmul 
progress of the mind, by perpetually in* 
terrupting its attention. A child that is nmch 
danced about, and much talked to^ by a very' 
fively nurse, has many more ideas than one 
that is kept by a silent and indolent person. 
A nurse should be able to talk nonsense iik 
abundance: but then she should be able ta 
know when to stop.^ 

* It has been observed to me by a Lady, who to ua- 
common sense and penetration has united the advantage 
of much practical experience, that nothing lends mwre^ 
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Good temper and actiyity are such indls* 
pensable'qualitiesy that if dither be wantiog 
in its nurse^ the child runs the ride of being 
deficient in animal spirits, or of having its 
temper i^iled by improper treatment. 
Whether what are called Animal Spirits 
be the cause or the consequence of a rapid 
flow of ideas, it is not at present our 
faoainess to inquire ; it is sufficient fi>r us to 
obserre their inseparable connexion* Where* 
ever the animal spirits have received a 
fiital check in the period of infancy, the 
sucoesrion of ideas is slovi and the percep- 
tions hmgind In such children we may 
frequently observe a premature disfday of 
the powers of r^ection; but seldom, very 



«£fectually to retard the progress of the infimt fiiculties, 
than a custom prevalent with nurses, of keepbg the 
child in a perpetual trot upon the knee. Does the 
poor infant fix its attention upon an object ? the knee 
is immediately in motion to prevent the possibility of^ite 
acquiring anj idea from it. Does it show symptomv 
of displacency or distress? the trot goes on wiA 
redoubled velocity, till the little creature is stupefied 
into silence. 
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seldom does the unnatural maturity of this 
feculty produce any thing great or admirable. 
The laws of nature are immutable ; nor can 
we ever expect success, if we reverse her wise 
decrees. 

A misfortune opposite to what has 
b^n above alluded to, is sometimes the 
consequence of an unusual flow of animal 
spirits in infancy. I mean the loss of the 
capability of attention. This, I believe, always 
proceeds from improper management ia 
very early life ; for the most lively infants 
make the most early display of the faculty 
of attention,, and would no doubt continue 
to exert it on the objects of perception^ 
if they were not injudiciously diverted from 
the attempt. 

The more lively the flow of ideas, the 
more , strongly is the mind impelled ta 
iticrease their number. Hence proceeds that 
curiosity so remarkable in children ; an 
engine more powerful in the hands of judi- 
cious parents than the boasted fulcrum of 
the Syracusan philosopher. To direct this 
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curiosity into proper channels, should, firom 
the dawn of intellect till its maturity, be the 
unceasing object of parental care. In early 
infancy, it must be exclusively directed to the 
acquirement of dear and distinct notions of the 
objects of perception. 

As soon as children acquire the use of 
speech, we may observe their number of 
ideas to increase with astonishing rapidity. 
As letters, when arranged upon paper, 
become the signs of words, so are words the 
signs of ideas; and as, in acquiring the 
knowledge of letters, we must learn to 
associate the idea of the sound of each letter 
with the written character, so in acquiring 
the use of words, we must associate the 
sound of each word with the idea it is 
meant to express. When we give a due 
degree of consideration to this curious feet, 
we shall be astonished at the number of 
words which a child of three years old has 
acquired. 

Let us see how many powers of the 
mind are necessary to the acquirement of 
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evei^ word which is the sign of a distinct 
idea. There must be, in the first place, 
a distinct perception of the object, which 
could never be. obtained but by the exer* 
tion of the faculty of attention ; secondly^ 
it must have been an object of conception ; 
thirdly 9 of memory; fourthly 9 a consider- 
able degree of judgment must have been 
exerted in discriminating the partienlar 
sound expressive of the idea; and fifthfy, 
that sound must have been eonnected with 
the idea by the laws of association. 
Before the child can have pronounced the 
words mamma, papa, chair, table, && with 
appropriate meaning, all this intellectiial 
process must have been gone through. 
How absurd is it, then, to imagine Hmt 
thi» period of Hfc is worthy of no atten- 
tion ! If the use of speech be, and to me it 
i^pears evident that it is, a means (^£Eud- 
Utating the acquirement of ideas, some 
pains ought to be bestowed on the attain* 
ment of distmct articulation. It has been 
observed to me by a judicious "iriend, that 
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cfailob'aEi are greatly assisted in this process 
bjr teaching them, as soon as they acquire 
the use of speech^ distinctly to pronounce 
the letters of the alphabet This is seldom 
thought of tiH dhildren are taught their 
letters; their articulation is consequently 
sddom distinct till that period ; and it may 
be observed, that the articulation of those who 
never learn to read, is seldom distinct through 
life. 

The impressions made upon the mind 
through the medium of sight are, I 
bdieve, the chief source of ideas in the 
period of infancy. That they are not, 
however, the only source, is obvious from the 
attetition which diildren pay to sound: 
and I am led to believe, that everything 
which has been said to prove the possibility 
of improvii^ the perceptions of children 
with r^ard to objects of sight, may like- 
wise be applied to the perceptions of sound. 
As people who are blessed with good sight, 
must, when they open their eyes, of neces- 
sity see, so must all who have the organs 
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of hearing perfect, of necessity hear every 
noise that is made beside them. But as 
an object must be surveyed with some 
degree of attention, before it can properly 
be said to be perceived ; so must a sound 
be Ustened to with some attention before 
its degree of intonation can be discrimi- 
nated. A person who has no ear for music, 
hears the sound of a violin as well as 
the most critical connoisseur : the noise made 
upon the instrument is equally loud in the 
ears of both. To the one, it is a continued 
and irksome noise; to the other, when 
touched by a masterly hand, it emits 
pounds expressive of all the sentiments 
that can be felt by the human heart — 
now elevating the soul with emotions of 
sublimity, now melting it into tenderness. 
The sense of hearing is in these two 
persons equally acute; whence, then, pro- 
ceeds this amazing difference in their per- 
ceptions ? 

An examination of the faculty of atten- 
tion may, perhaps, give us some assistance 
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towards the solution of this difficulty; though 
the fuller explanation of it must be reserved 
for the Letter on Taste. Where the organs 
of hearing are perfect, I believe it never 
happens, that a person who has been early 
accustomed to pay attention to musical notes, 
is found incapable of discriminating betwixt 
grave and acute sounds, or of marking the 
number of notes in a bar, which constitutes 
what is called Time. This is the work of 
attention* The pleasure derived from musical 
composition has another source: It is an 
emotion of taste ; and under that head we 
shall examine it. 

Some children appear to have much 
quicker perceptions than others. Where 
this faculty appears weak, great p£|ins 
ought to be taken to invigorate it. The 
mind ought to be won to the examination 
of objects by every engaging art; nor 
should it be suflfered to rest satisfied with 
such a slight and superficial survey, as 
jnay convey a false impression. It is by 
repeated and attentive examination, that 
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children learn to perceive the difference 
betwixt inanimate objects which are put 
in motion, and sensitive nature. With- 
out some pains bestowed in teaching this 
distinction, children either learn to attach 
i^eas of animation to mechanical motion, 
or of insensibility to all living objects, that 
are inferior to the human size and figure. 
The first is the cause of a thousand Polish 
terrors, and the latter leads to many infant 
acts of cruelty. I have seen a child afraid 
of the wheels of its little chaise, when it saw 
them put in motion ; and known the work of 
a great clock, or the striking of a great bell, 
excite emotions of terror to an advanced 
period of life. Had the perceptions been in 
infSmcy exercised in examining the nature of 
objects, these false fears could never have been 
engendered. 

On the other hand, if a child has not 
been accustomed to examine living objects, 
and made sensible that every thing which 
lives has sensation, it may amuse itself 
with torturing the inferior animals, till 
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habits of cruelty are deeply implanted in the 
mind. 

So nicely interwoven are the moral feelings 
and the intellectual faculties of man, that it 
is impossible effectually to improve the one, 
while the other is neglected or destroyed. In 
the cultivation of the perceptive faculties, we 
lay the foundation for that quick discernment, 
which is equally necessary in acquiring just 
notions of things, and in discovering the true 
path of moral rectitude. By the neglect of 
these faculties, we not only enfeeble the un- 
derstanding, but lay the foundation of those 
false associations, which extend their baleful 
influence to the affections of the heart. 

As it is by means of attention only that the 
perceptions can be improved, I shall proceed 
to a more minute examination of thiis^ import* 
ant fisiculty in the following Letter. 
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LETTER m. 

AxTJi^TION. 

The Power of Attention in improving the Perceptions, 
'■-'The Velocity of its Operation so great as to render 
it Jreqitently imperceptible, — The Influence of the 
Passions upon Atteniion.'^IUustrations by Ex* 
ample. 

To impress a conviction of the necessity 
of cultivating the faculty of Attention, 
nothing more is necessary, than to demon- 
strate its being essential to the operation of 
every Other faculty. 

The senses are the organs of informa- 
tion to the mind: and upon their evidence 
the learned and the vulgar rely with equal 
confidence. Yet the clearness, and, in 



mmy ittstaneeS) tha truth of their evi-. 
denoe^ depends upon the degrees of atten* 
tikm tiiat has been exerted.^ Where the 
exertion of attention has been habitually 
negleeted^ the senses lose their vig;our, and 
tile perception become languid and con- 
fused;* but where, on the contrary, the 
perceptions have been exercised by atten. 
tioD, they acquire new strength, and are 
i»t>aght to a degree of perfection, which, 
in some instances, ap^iears quite extraor* 
dinary. 

The truth of what is here adranced will 
appear beyond all dispute, when we con- 
sider, that peoj^e, who, from their peculiar 
avocatioQS, as hunters, sailors, &c. are ha- 
bitually intent upon distant objects, be- 
come capaUe of distinctly discerning 6b^ 

* It may be observed, that the lower order of ser* 
vants frequently appear dull of hearing ; and that with- 
out any defect in the organs of vision, diey often dd 
not see the objects before them ; nor, till considerable 
jfaioa have beem taken, do they perceive minute differ- 
emset with regard to the size and ccdour of objects, or 
wheth^ they be straight or crooked^ drc. 

«D 2 
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jects at such an immense distance, ad totally 
removes them from the sight of such as 
have never been accustomed to make similar 
observations; while, on the other hand, 
those who have from early life been accus* 
tom^d to examine minute objects near the 
eye, frequently become purblind. This defect 
evidently increases with the increase of 
luxury, which draws people together into 
cities, where children are brought up in igno- 
rance of all the sublime objects of nature, and 
have their sense of sight perpetually oqcupied 
in a narrow sphere.* 

. I am aware of the objection that may be 
here started, on account of the formation 
of the eye; from which it appears, that 
short-sightedness must be the inevitable 
(!onsequence of a certain degree of con- 
vexity. But why is this convexity con- 
fined to people in certain situations ? Why 
does it only appear in those whose pursuits 

♦ Qttery.— M^y not the small and close type in which 
school-books are sometimes printed, be in this respect 
extremely injurious? 
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mid avocations demand minute attention? 
To a natural defect in the organs of vision, 
the child of the peasant is as liable as the 
child of one in higher station ; but seldom 
shall we meet with a short-sighted person, 
who has been from infancy accustomed to the 
observation of distant objects in the country. 
Does not this evince the wonder-working 
power of attention ? 

Those who enjoy the blessings of sig^t 
and hearing, receive through the medium 
of tiiese senses so much information, that 
they pay little attention to the sense of 
ftding. But when a person is deprived of 
sight, this sense becomes so necessary to- 
wards the acquirement of ideas, that the 
attention is then turned towards it so ef- 
fectually, as to make it appear to the vul- 
gar like the acquirement of a new sense. 
Thie i^n^ of my hand is as fine, the nerves 
are as exquisitely susceptible, as any blind 
person's whatever ; yet on feeling the sheet 
of paper on which I write, with the ut- 
most attention of which I am «ow capaihie. 
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I cannot perceive any difference betwixt 
the part that is written, and the remainder 
of the page ; yet this, I know, would have 
been instantly distinguished by a blind lady 
with whom I was formerly acquainted. So 
exquisite had the ^nse^ of feeling in this 
lady become, that I have seen her thread 
a fine cambric needle with the utmost ease^ 
the aperture of which could scarcely be 
discerned by my eye ; and so acute was her 
perceptipu of quantity, that in ruanix]^ her 
hand along the front wall of a new apart- 
ment, 3he instantly discovered an error in 
placing the windows, which had totally 
^scaped every other person. From tibis, 
and similar circumstances^ I am persuaded, 
tt^at by attention the sense of touch might 
b^ made much more ua^l to us than it 
generally is. 

The sense of taste is originally equal in 
the peasant and the voluptuary. In the ^ 
peasant it remains through life simple and 
uncultivated ; \^t in the votaHes of luxury, 
it kn perhaps the wfy peroqytkm that is 
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brought to any d^;ree of perfecticm. Of 
all our senses, this of taste furnishes the 
mind with the fewest ideas of reflection; 
the cultivation of it is therefore least essen- 
tial to the improvement of our intellectual 
£Eunilties« Is it not, then, lamentable, to 
find the attention in early and in later life^ 
so exclusively directed to the cultivation 
of this sense? The person who cannot 
distinguish the difference of colours, must 
necessarily have indistinct conceptions of 
particular specks of beauty. He who can- 
not extend his observation to distant ob* 
jects, must have his stock of ideas propcnr- 
tionally limited ; but though a man should 
not be able to distinguish betwixt the dif« 
ferent tastes of parsnip and of turtle^ the 
number of his ideas of reflection wi)l suffer 
little diminution. The same attention that 
is bestowed in acquiring this delicacy of 
perception with r^pard to the palate, would, 
in an equal degree, increase the percept 
tkms frdiDi all the other organs of sensa* 
tioii. And the only reason why the habit 
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of attention is more easily acquired in the 
one instance than in the other, is, that 
attention is in the one case stimulated by 
appetite, while, in the other, it has no such 
stimulus. 

This naturally leads us to consider the 
operation of the passions upon the faculty 
of attention. This operation I conceive 
to be nmtual ; the passions rouse attention, 
and attention increases passion by a sort of 
re-action. 

By attention the existence of every passion 
is prolonged in an unnatural degree. Where- 
ever the attention is necessarily divided be* 
twixt the object of passion and other objects, 
its force soon diminishes. No person, who is 
under the necessity of earning a subsistence, 
is in any danger of dying either of grief or 
love. 

Where selfishness predominates, we shall 
find the attention perpetually alive tq every 
minute circumstance that can in any wise 
afiect the ease, health, or comfort of the 
person concerned; while that which afiects 
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the ease, healtlj, or comfort of others, is 
totally overlooked. Where the attention 
is thus exclusively turned to self^ it never 
fails to create a susceptibility of feeling, 
which deceives the mind into an opinion 
of its own exquisite sensibility. But what 
is the sensibility that is not under the in- 
fluence of benevolence? Let those who 
pique themselves upon the possession of 
this amiable quality, try it by the test I 
have given. Let them observe, if their 
attention is as much alive to whatever can 
affect the feelings of others, as to what- 
ever, even remotely, concerns themselves. 
Let them estimate their flings by the 
manner in which they feel for the trouble 
and uneasiness they create to those around 
them. If attention be turned to lessen 
this trouble, and to alleviate this uneasi- 
ness, with as much ardour as it is engaged 
in lessening and alleviating what comes 
home to self, it will produce that legiti- 
mate sensibility, which is bom of benevo- 
lence. But where self is the great, the 
D 5 
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(mij object of attention, senaihillfey rad self- 
ishness may be considered as synonymous. 
, By the attention which a doUcat^ state 
of health demands, a dispositioa to se)^ 
iduiiess U frequently produced ;-*-<-anotbe]? 
proof in favour c£ my argument, aa it 
^ws th(e power which attention has ovea^ 
th^ affectiiQns of the heart. When directed 
towards others by pity, love, gratitude^ 
Oir any of the sympathetic emotions, it ioh 
creases the disposition to benevolence^ 
When exclusively devoted' to the stud^ of 
sel6sh gifatification, it augments the spirit 
of selfishness. Hence the necessity of 
teaching children to. pay attaaAion to 
others. 

I have, in the former volume, g^v&ck 
some instances of the operation of se^sh-^ 
ness in those who are the slaves of terror, 
t^t us. now observe the power of this pasr- 
$ion in q^ckening the faculty of .atten* 
tion. 

The strongest facts brought forward by 
the advocates of natural antipathy, all go 



to prove, that persons under \he influenee 
of such antipathies have a sort of instinct 
tive knowled^ of the presence of the cfc- 
jects of theif aversion. As for instance ; a 
penon who has a natural antipathy to at 
cat, will mimecfiately discover when one 
is iff the room, even though it should be 
efleetuaify hid from his sight. The same 
spedes of sagacity I once saw in a ladly, 
who had an antipathy to dead birds. Soon 
alter entering the parlour of a friend^s 
house, where she went on a morning visit, 
she grew sick, and instantly dedared that 
there must be a dead bird in the room. 
Thfe bird-cage was immediately examined^ 
and poor Dickey found dead at the bottom 
of the cage! I at that time became a con- 
vert to the doctrine of antipathies, and 
should probably have remained so ever 
after, had I not been led to reflect on the 
power of attention in the seeming improve* 
ment of the feculties. On considering this 
sutrject; it appeared to me, that if the 
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sense of feeling can, by the power of ha- 
bitual attention, convey those nice percep- 
tions of the surfaces of body, which, to 
people who have not thus exercised their 
attention, appear astonishing and incom- 
prehensible; why might not attention (sti- 
mulated, as it must be in these instances, 
by the impulse of aversion) produce a like 
lively perception of smell? That a person 
who has had his attention frequently thus 
directed, may be able to perceive a certain 
effluvia which escapes the observation of 
others, is no more extraordinary, than that 
a blind person should be able to distinguish 
colour by the touch. 

I am too well aware of the taste for the 
ifon^erful that prevails on vulgar minds, 
to expect any of that description to enter 
into this mode of reasoning. To minds of 
a higher order, therefore, do I now address 
myself; and sincerely hope I shall one day 
have the pleasure of seeing the subject en- 
tered upon and pursued by those who are 
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equal to the investigation. To men of 
science who are intimately acquainted with 
the human frame, the subject must be par- 
ticularly interesting. It is they only who 
can determine, how far this power of 
attention may explain the apparent effects 
produced by charms, and all the long et 
cetera of fooleries, which have in every 
age abused the credulity of mankind- 
Should it appear that the wonderful cures 
effected by animal magnetism, tractors, and 
such like inefficient causes, may really be 
explained by the phenomena of attention, 
it will tend to raise the importance of our 
present subject. And I confess, I am the 
more sanguine on this point, upon con- 
sidering that the efficacy of all these 
wonder-working charms seems entirely to 
depend on the attention of the public ; and 
that, like the hysteric fits of fine ladies, they 
cease to operate the moment they cease to be 
observed. 

Attention is not only necessary to the 
improvement of our perceptive, but is 
1 
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eggentiftl to the operitioii of aH our int^ 
Iect«al^ fiKmlties. Hoir much memarj 
depends upon it » known to aB. By 
habitual exercise its operation becomes so° 
quicks as to lequire, in some instances^ no 
iacoDsiderahle degree of refiecticni to mAe 
ua srasible of its faavn^ actuaff7 been 
exerted. 

FkofesMir Stewart, with that enBght- 
ened penetration wfakh characterizes all: 
his observations^ has traced the operation: 
of attention in some of those actiems 
wfaidi idiik)6(^)h«rs had formally consi- 
dered as mechanical.. He has, I iMnk, 
most satisfaetorilj proved, that the most 
TB^giA perfi»'mer in nrasic must necessarilj 
pay attention to every note' he {days;, 
t^ugh Ins attention is so evanescent as to 
leave no oonsciousness of its exertion.* 
I cannot pretend to improve upon his 
ilkistaratMms ; but I may be permitted to 



* See Elements of the Philosophy of the Human: 
Mind*. 
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^te im ^cample nM)fe fiunttkor to my owA Mor, 
than those wldeh he has adduced* 

KnittiBg is a work which we see pep- 
Ibmed wilh so much ease, bjr eld peof^e 
aad daaUrea, that it mist surdy be a veiy 
siaqple opnratieiK But let us otisene the 
various d^ects to whici]^ ia tfie pracenr 
of learning this simplest of the arts» we 
must necessadly pay a separate and minute 
afct^itifpn. We must first attend to the 
pesitifm ei the needles ; then to the thread, 
whidk naisb be twisted round the ringu 
iiager eC the right hand with a proper degree 
of ti^htaess* Attention is then called ta 
the needle> with which the stitch is to be 
Hfted: then to the act of passing the 
thread over lb by the fiore-fmger of the 
right hand; and while the thre^ad is by the 
rig^ hand needle letucned through die 
Iq(^» or stitch» attention must be paid t» 
the needte on the left,, lest in reUnquishing 
the loop others should be dropped Com^ 
plicated aa this seems in. description^ habit 
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renders the operation so easy as to be 
performed mechanically. I, and many others 
who have been taught to knit in early life, 
can carry on this work while reading books 
that seem to require undivided attention: 
so little reason is there to be afraid of over- 
straining this power by varying its modes of 
exercise. 

In the modem systems of education, 
attention is indeed exercised from a very 
eiarly period ; but it is exercised on objects^ 
which cripple its powers. Words are forced 
upon it, while it ought to be attaining 
strength and quickness, by examining what 
the senses present to it. I would have 
much greater hopes of a child, who, at 
three or four years old, could distinctly tell 
me the names of all the flowers in the 
garden, or of all the trees in a hedge-row, than 
of one who at the same age could repeat 
a Greek or Latin ode. This latter would 
nevertheless be regarded as a prodigy, and 
high and great would be the expectations 
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formed of such an extraordinary geniuSw 
Let us examine the grounds of these expecta- 
tions. 

The faculty of attention, which may be 
considered as a key to all the faculties, has^ 
in the case of the young scholar, been forced 
upon an exercise by which none of the senses, 
except the sense of hearing, none of the 
faculties, excepting that of memory, could 
possibly reap any advantage. It must be. 
granted that the attention which must necesh 
sarily have been given to the sounds of the 
words^ would in future render his perception, 
with regard to such sounds, more accurate; 
and this is doubtless gaining something. But 
it is the sum total of all the benefit received. 
Nor would the acquirement have been 
greater, had the ode which he was taught 
to r^at been given in his native tongue : 
while the meaning was beyond his compre- 
hension, he could gain nothing more by learn* 
ing to repeat the sounds of English words, 
than by repeating the sounds of Greek and 
Latin ones. The only use of the exercise 



in either instance, is to quicken the pep- 
oeption with regard to such sounds, and to 
form the organs to their utterance; an 
advantage not to be despised; and which, 
though the only advantage that can po$isi* 
blj result from teaching children to repeat 
words without ideas, we are very apt to 
overlook, in our foolish admiration of the 
performance. 

When we have excited attention t^ the 
sound of words, the task of eommittnig 
them to memory is performed witii great 
facility. This is no indication of uncom- 
inon talents. Nor is it by confining atten- 
ticm to such objects, or by compelling it 
into this cyrection, that the talents bestowed 
by nature can be so nourished as to have 
any chance of coming to perfection. In 
early iniancy, attention ought not to be 
exclusively given to perceptions of one 
particular class ; it ought to be habitudly 
exercised on all. It is from objects of 
sight that we derive the greatest number 
of our ideas; it is therefore by cultivating 
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atto[ttioB to these objects, that we riiall 
most effectually expand the genn of intel- 
lect, and at the same time strengthen its 
powers. In calling the attention to the 
examination of visiUe objects, we are 
haj^ily assisted by that curiositj, which even 
in the dawn of intellect is obvious in the 
in&nt nund When this curiosity calls 
forth attention, let us not counteract the 
wise designs of nature; let us rather be 
aswsting in bringing to perfection the plan 
whidi she has in a manner sketched. In the 
examinatifm of aensiUe objects, let all the 
senses be ddy exercised, that the indistinct 
ideas received through the medium of one of 
the senses^ may be fiilly deaied and e3Eplained 
by the others. 

Here is a ball oi white cotton, there is 
one oovcSred with white leather^ and there 
another of ivory; not only sight, but fed- 
ii^, and hearing, must be exercised, before 
a child can discriminate the properties that 
constitute their essential differences. In 
doing thi^ how many powers of the mind 
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must be employed, in all of which attention is 
implied as an essential ! 

As the sphere of observation enlarges^ 
the objects of attention multiply on every 
side ; upon these the judgment now begins 
to be frequently exercised^ and the nidi* 
ments of invention appear. The most 
effectual aid which we can give to the 
progress of these powers, is to provide for 
their proper exercise* The child who is 
for ever cooped up in a nursery, and who 
has no other objects whereon to exercise 
its curiosity and attention^ save a few 
pretty painted toys» will soon have its 
curiosity checked, and its power (^attention 
weakened. In these circumstances, neither 
judgment nor invention can be expected to 
display themselves at an early period. They 
are both constantly anticipated by provident 
care of the attendants, in whom it would be 
a breach of duty to let little master have the 
trouble of acting or thinking in any instance 
for himself. 

Nor where the circumstances of parenta 
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liappily forbid the attendance of a train of 
mercenary mind-penrerters, are the children 
always permitted to reap the advantage of 
their situation. Too often have I beheld the 
budding intellect as effectually nipped by the 
injudicious anticipations of an^ indulgent 
modier^ as it could have been by the most 
fipoBsh nursery-maid. Children who are ac- 
customed to this species of constant supar- 
intendeiice and prevention, have no induce- 
ment to the acquirement of those habits of 
attention, which I consider as the basis of all 
intellectual improvement. 
. "You can't open that pretty box, love; 
^ come to me, and I will do it for you. See ! 
" what nice comfits there are in it ! " The 
box is opened, the comfits are eaten, and 
mamma again screws on the lid. — Pleased 
with the novelty, little master again desires 
to have it queued, and again she complies with 
his request. The reqpiest, pr rather command^ 
is again repeated, and complied with; till 
manuna grows tiied, and then she declares 



^atthe uaughty box wiU not open aiiy more! 
The ill-humour which succeeck is stifled bjr 
more c<»nfits from her pocket, or the poor 
child is coaxed to resume the string by whidi 
the painted horse is dragged round the room. 
All this I have seen, and similar oocmreiices 
may be in ev^ery one's recollection* Let us 
see how the same circumstance is managed bjr 
a judicious moth^. 

*^ Here is a pretty box, mamma ; but it 
*^ won't open, all that I can do." 

<^ That box, my dear, won't open by ferae ; 
^^ the lid is screwed on, and it must be turned 
^^ in such a manner as to take out the screw. 
" Observe. There — ^it is opened— hiow see 
^^ how the part that fixes is cut in thenumner 
^ of a screw." 

*^ O ! yes, now I understand it ; for I re« 
^' member what papa told me one day about 
« the cork-screw, when I was looking at it : 
*^ but I thought there was no use of screws but 
** to draw corks." 

^^ All screws ark made upon the same 
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^^ plan, m priaciple« as it is catted; wiU yoa 
^ renemb^ that woid? " 

<< Yes, mamma ; but what else is theie 
^ besides cork-screws^ and screw-lids fixr 
'' comfit boxes?" 

^* Many tilings, my love, are made upon the 
^ saDse principle. A jnece o£ furniture that 
^' is just hj you, is made upon the principle 
^^ of the screw ; and if you will find it out, I 
" will give you a kiss." 

^^ I see ! I see ! it is the stool on which my 
*^ sister sits at the piano-forte. It turns and 
^* rises just like the lid of this box." 

This scene I have likewise witnessed^^ 
Does it require any argument to iH*ove 
which of .these children would be most 
likely to pay attention to the objects of 
perception? Can we be %t any loss tp 
detdmine, whicK would be the best prepared 
for reeeiving instruction at that period, when, 
in the minds cf unthinking people, instruction 
c(Hnmences ? 

Would we permit ourselves to be in-- 
structed by experience, we would Qot 
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^pect that where the perceptions have been 
suffered to become dull and faint for want 
of exercise, the mind can make great or 
sudden progiiess in learning. When a poor 
child, who has never had a distmct idea of 
any object, not even of those with which 
it has been from infancy familiar, is all at 
once compelled to pay attention to the 
form and sounds of the words that com- 
pose a lesson, it cannot fail to be disgusted 
with its task. But this disgust may be 
conquered. An artful teacher may, by a 
proper application of the incentives of 
emulation, pride, hope of reward, or fear 
of punishment, produce such habits of 
attention as may sufficiently answer his 
purpose; and the child may appear, to 
undisceming eyes, an admirable scholar. 
The mind may nevertheless remain all this 
while weak and inefficient. In all that it 
has acquired, it has no natural property ; 
nor can it convert the acquirements it has 
made to any use. We are surprised that 
persons possessed of loads of knowledge 
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should speak and act so foolishly as they 
sometimes do. We might as well wonder 
that the Jackdaw who stole a half-crown 
piece, did not lay it out in purchasing bread 
or barley ! It is not merely being in pos- 
session of a certain sum of knowledge^ 
that will give judgment, or discernment. 
These are inherent qualities; knowledge 
may improve, but it cannot create them; 
nay, I am verily persuaded that in our ill- 
judged anxiety to fill the mind with what 
we call knowledge, we often weaken or 
destroy those faculties, without the aid of 
which it can make no use of the knowledge 
it acquires. By assiduously cultivating the 
faculty of attention in early infancy, we 
do more towards laying the foundation of 
a wise and useful character, . than if we 
were to cram all we know into its little 
brains. The children of a sensible mother 
have all their faculties so judiciously exer- 
cised, that their minds are ever in a state 
of preparation for the reception of new 
ideas. Every field-flower which they gather 
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in their Widks^ every pebble which they 
pick up in their toad, will be rendered a 
source of new ideas to their tender tnittds. 
Curiosity will be thus awakened; it will be 
gradually turned to higher objects^ atkl so 
judiciously gratified as to lay the founds 
tion of a love of knowledge, the first i^p 
to all improvement. Reading will then be 
taught with ease, and Considered by the 
children as a privilege rather than as a ta&. 
The Command of attention haying been 
already attained, it will be ready to ob^ 
the call; and having been habituaUy eKer* 
cised on all the objects Qf perception, wUl 
without difficulty apply to those new ob* 
jects from which new ideas ate now to be 
acquired. 

But, it may^ perhaps be said, as all are not 
equally endowed by nature, the faculty of 
attention may not in every instance be capa- 
ble of cultivation. 

Far from considering all to be bom with 
the same degree of intellectual capacity, I 
bdieve that there is as great k difference 



in tbe eoliformatidii cf different persons, with 
Rgard to the strength and tigour of the 
nentftl facultieiS, as with regard to the strength 
and rigow of the corporeal frame. 

But as a stout and well formed infant 
may be rendered puny, rickety, and un- 
healthy, by improper treatment, so may 
the mental Acuities be, by bad manage- 
ment, dei»ived of all their, native energy, 
and rendered sickly and diseased through 
life. 

When the mental distortion thus pro-- 
duced is extremely obvious and disgust- 
ing, even those who are least accustomed 
to reflection are apt to suspect that there 
must have been something wrong in the 
education. Were we to carry on our in- 
^pnries with greater accuracy of observa- 
tion, I am persuaded we should, in many 
instanoes, perceive that the imbecility, 
wUeh we at first view are apt to consider 
as a natural defect, has in reality had the 
same source; and that the faculties which 
flow appear in a state of decrepitude, have 
E 2 
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t)een r^uced to that state, either from 
want of early nourishment, or other species 
of mismanagement. But where will the 
folly, which has been the consequence of 
this mismanagement, be arrested ? Nature 
has provided for the preservation of a cer- 
tain degree of strength, beauty, and pro- 
portion, in the species, by ordaining that 
where these are greatly deficient, the race 
shall soon become extinct ; But the race 
of fools may, alas! be multiplied without 
end. 

The utmost care that can be bestowed 
on the improvement of the perishable 
fabric, can add but little to its strength; 
whereas the mind — ^the immortal, the im- 
perishable part — ^is happily so formed, as 
to be susceptible of progressive improve- 
ment through the ages of eternity. The 
management and care of these glorious 
faculties, in the impoiiant period of their 
development, is consigned to mothei^. By 
the direction which the mother thinks fit 
to give to the faculty of attention in th^ 
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first years of life, the future character will 
in a great measure be decided. She has 
it in her power to impair the fSEiculties by 
neglect, or to strengthen and invigorate 
them by proper exercise. If she is rich 
and vain, she may effectuaUy counteract 
nature, and after having permitted all the 
faculties to lie dormant, may call on the 
reasoning powers, and pay for their answer- 
ing by substitute ; for where the preparatory 
&culties have l^n neglected, reason will 
never bring them to maturity. If she is 
truly wise, she vidll be content to follow 
the progress of nature, and to cultivate all 
the faculties in the order in which nature 
Iffings them forHt. It is in not attending to 
her wise regulations, that all our errors in 
education originate. Let us study her laws, 
and in them admire the blessed provision 
which the Divine Source of aD perfection has 
made for the happiness and improvement of 
his rational offspring ! 
Bdbre I take leave of this important 
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branch of our sul^t, I wish to propose 
to your consideration <i few obiervatiom 
upon the nature of those trains of thoughly 
which from the first glinamerings of sensM^^ 
to the latest period of existence, flow 
through ihe mind in a never-ceasing cur* 
rent. Every article that composes this 
perennial stream, has been an object of 
previous attention; and from its prevailing 
piaterials, every person may, up6n 9elf«> 
examination, learn to what class of olyectf 
the attention has been chiefly dirQQted# 
Joy and grief, complacency and res^at^ 
ment, each introduce trains of ideas cf eoTf 
respondent complexion. While th^ nund 
is agitated by Miy of these emotions, the 
attention cannot b^ turned to indifler^t 
objects without a violept effort; aud if 
these emotions frequently are introduoed 
in early life, we need not expect that the 
effort ever will be made. Hence tiie ivfh 
portance of preserving the tender mind 
from the dqminipn pf passion; hence the 
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oecesdty of f%^rting our utmost endeavours, 
tQ conquer iu iofancy those unruly desires 
arising from the gratification of self-will, 
which give a direction to attention un- 
&¥ourahle to the culture of all the mental 
jBEM^ultieSt 

Jf the Irains of thought, which in our 
waking hours incessantly flow through 
the Qiiiid» depend up<m the nature of the 
objects to which we chiefly direct our at- 
tentioiif it appears of the utmost conse- 
quence to our success in education, to turn 
the attention to such objects as may intnv 
duce trains of thought unconnected with any 
vjdent emotion. This is the great advantage 
jrf the pursuit of science : where it fortunately 
happen^ that ihe attention is thus directed 
in early lijfe, the unruly passions will not 
gain a premature admission into the youthful 
bosom* 

Where the attention has been early en- 
gaged in flction, it will not, without great 
difficulty, be turned to realities. It is the 
business of fiction to excite emotion; the 
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mind delights in this excitement; and 
where it is frequently produced, whatever 
is destitute of it will appear insipid. If, 
then, we would have the attention engaged 
in the service of the intellectual faculties^ 
and the faculties employed in the search 
of truth, we must carefully abstain from 
introducing emotions unfavourable to our 
design. From the direction which is given 
to the power of attention, the trains of 
thought will derive their colouring; and 
the character will ultimately partake of theit 
complexion. 

On the truth of what has beep here ad- 
vanced, eveiy person who reflects on the 
operations of his own mind is competent 
to decide. No one who has been accus- 
tomed to this reflection, can be insensiUe 
of £he power which the attention has over 
the jnind, in introducing trains of ideas 
corresponding to the objects upon which 
it has been engaged. The more philoso- 
phical the mind, the clidser the chain of 
associatipn by which these trains of thought 
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are linked together; but the lively and the 
serious, the philosophical and the unthink- 
ing, are alike Uable to receive impressions 
from the present objects of employment. 
He to whom this secret of the human heart 
Was open; He who formed the mind, and 
intimately knew its various propensities; 
foresaw the consequence of permitting the 
chain of ideas, naturally introduced by the 
business, the- pleasures, and the pursuits of 
life, to remain unbroken. He foresaw, that 
by this means the heart must soon be alien- 
ated from its Maker. His wisdom provided 
the remedy. ** Remember the seventh day 
^ to keep it holy,'' was one of the first in- 
junctions given, to the human race : and a 
little reflection will convince us, how ad- 
mirably this decree was suited to that law of 
our nature, which I have above endeavoured 
to explain. 

If our present occupation necessarily 
engages our attention, and our attention 
introduces trains of ideas allied to its ob- 
ject, it necessarily follows, that, in order 
£ 5 
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to recall the attention to a contemplation 
of whatever is remote from the general 
objects of pursuit, a total change of em- 
ployment is the most effectual means that 
could possibly be devised. With the rest 
that by the Divine appointment took plaOB 
on the seventh day, the ideas of inQni^ 
wisdom, power, and goodness, manifested 
in the creation of the world, were inevitar 
bly associated. A sense of the Divioe 
presence was thus kept alive in the mind 
of man ; and as long as this salutary insti- 
tutkm was duly observed, the trains c^ 
thought which it excited, foiled not to pro» 
duce obedience to the Divine commailds. 
To this troth the history of the CHd Testa^ 
ment gives ample evidence, li^e there ae^ 
that at whatever period the observation of 
the sabbath Mk into disuse, the knowledge 
of the one true God, and obedience to hi^ 
moral lam^ w«:e equally fcnrgotten* Nor 
whore it was observed most punctually, 
was the oba^rvanoe of any use, when the 
a ^ o c iilioua tiiat were at first connected 
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with it, were changed into a gloomy and 
illiberal superstition. Such was the case at 
the time of our Saviour's appearance; but 
% from being abrogated by him, ** who 
'* came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil,** 
tjm institution, founded on the nature of 
the human mind, and coeval with its creation, 
must omtinue obligatory till the nature of 
the human mind is changed. From the 
peiiod <3f' our Saviour*s death, it presents 
sssodations still more interesting to the heart 
than die ideas of creating power. It is to us 
a parpetual memorial of an entrance into a 
9tate of eternal happiness ; a returning festival 
of gratitude and Joy ! 

Addressing myself to professed Chris-* 
UsQ6, I should not have thought it neces* 
wy to say sa much upon this subject, if I 
bsd not observed the erroneous ideas con- 
cerning it which now prevail. What harm 
U there in doing this ? What sin is th^re 
^ that? is the common answer to every 
^j^ion against pursuing the jdeasures or 
*tte iHisiness of Ufe on Sunday. From tbe 
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scope of my argument it will appear, that 
the harm and the sin arises from perpetuat- 
ing trains of thought, foreign to all that is 
of real importance to our eternal welfare. 
Such a total change of employment on 
every seventh day, as will serve to break 
these associations which tie our hearts to 
the world, and to introduce trains of 
thought favourable to devotional senti- 
ment, to self-examination, to humility, and 
benevolence, cannot be deemed a matter 
of small importance; and most* earnestly 
would I recommend it to parents to ac- 
custom their children from infancy to this ' 
change. The change of eqiployment ought, 
indeed, to be so managed as to produce 
delight ; which it will never do, if Sunday 
be made a day of wearisome idleness, or of 
gloomy restraint. Let it be a day of love, 
of cheerfulness^ of familiar intercourse with 
your children. Let their little hearts be led 
to rejoice in Him who made them. Turn 
their attention to observe his goodness in 
the wor|^ of creation and providence. 
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Make them sensible of the benignity which 
decreed a day of rest to those inferior animiilg 
which are so useful to man : and by every 
means in your power endeavour to introduce 
upon the day set apart for the service of God, 
those trains of thought which are connected 
with the emotions of delight and gratitude. 

It has been already observed, how far 
our associations are influenced by time and 
place. By this law of the human mind» 
the advantages attending public worship will 
be sufficiently explained. Every prayer to 
God for Divine grace to assist us in 
conquering the evil dispositions to which 
we are, alas ! too prone, introduces associa- 
tions favourable to virtue ; and if any par- 
ticular hour of the day is habitually thus 
employed, the return of that hour will intro- 
duce these associations to the mind. Hence 
the advantages of devoting the morning to 
religioUSt exercises. The train of thoughts 
introduced by these is the best preservative 
against temptation. 
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I leave you to pursue the subject in your 
own reflections ; and be assured, that it is 
worthy of far more serious investigation than 
has novr been bestowed upon it 
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LETTER IV. 



Of the Faculty of Conception^^^Its Nature and Use 
sh<non to be different from Memory^-^from Imagina' 
Hon, — Its Operation necessary towards the Acquire^ 
tnent of dear and accurate Ideas.^-^How to be improved 
in early Life in Children of opposite Tempers^-^Ob^ 
servations. 



I NOW proceed to show the necessity of 
bestowing some pains in the cultivation of 
that &culty of the mind, which enables us 
not only to retain distinct notions of the 
objects we have seen, heard, &c. but like- 
wise enables us, by combining these ideas, 
to form notions of objects we have never 
seen: for instance, the ball (or clue) of 
white cotton that is now before me on the 
table, to me is an object of perception. 
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You, perhaps, have no such object in view ; 
but no sooner do I mention it, than you 
have a conception of its appearance. 
Neither of us, perhaps, ever saw a ball of 
gold thread of equal size ; but both of us can 
conceive it ; and could conceive it, liad we 
never seen such a thing as gold thread in 
our lives. By our perceptions we have 
obtained an idea of gold; by these, like* 
wise, we have learned the nature^ of 
ductility and tenacity. We are told, that 
gold is sufficiently ductile and tenacious to be 
drawn out into the finest threads ; and this 
we can conceive, although we never saw 
it done. Of ductility and tenacity we may 
have a just notion from expmence, though 
we may be unacquainted with the terms by 
which these properties are expressed ; but if 
we have no such notion, it is not an acquaint^ 
ance with the terms that will lead us to a 
conception of the possibility of converting a 
piece of hard and heavy metal into flexible 
wire or thread. 
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Hence aj^ars -the importance of acqtiiiw 
ing habits of accurate perception ; since upon 
the distinctness of our perceptions, the deals 
ness of our apprehension evidentlj depends. 
Attention is equally indispensable to both 
faculties. From an habitual want of at- 
tention in examining the objects of our ex^ 
temal senses, -^ arise erroneous conceptions; 
hence false associations are fmined, tending 
to mislead the judgment and pervert the 
reason. 

That jidad which can most justly and ac- 
curately reflect the images of its former per« 
ceptions, is best prepared for the exercise (^ 
all its higher faculties. 

What I have here said of conception you 
will perhaps think is, in some respects, 
equaUy applicable to memory. You wiU, 
however, please to observe, that there is this 
difference betwixt them — memory is em- 
ployed upon the past, while conception in- 
cludes no idea of time whatever. 

Where there is no accuracy of concep- 
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tipw, the^ power of memory is of vary Uttle 
u$e. We daily see instaoceii of people who 
remember things as if it we^ by halves, 
and iu their repetition of tb^ ob^rvation^ 
or of the occurrences that have been related 
by others, they go on floundering from errw 
to error, and without any intention to d^ 
ceive, are perpetually guilty of the mo^t 
flagrant misrepresentati(»D. Hence arise 
many, if not all, of those petty strifes, jear 
lousies, and resentments, which are most 
inimical to the happiness of social life. 

As without just and accurate concepti<Hi^ 
the true n^eaning of an author can neve? 
be discovered ; to persona who labour under 
this confusion of ideas, reading, instead of 
being a source of improvement, i» the very 
reverse^ Unhappy the author, whose writ- 
ings are subjected to the criticism of readers 
of this class ! From the confusion of their 
own ideas, they are for ever mistaking or 
perverting the meaning of others; and 
totally unconscious of their own want of dis- 
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ceromanty they icvupl? not to decide tod 
to proQounce with cxmfidence upon what they 
do not understand 

The mind whose ccmceptions are in general 
clear and accurate, will not be forward in 
{H^Hiounciog a decisive opinion, upon a slight 
and partial investigation of any subject wbat*^ 
ever : it if misconceptbn that» in many in* 
stances, givep rise to prejudice and to in- 
justice* 

As accurate oonception is alike necessary 
to the acquirement of knowledge, and to the 
practice of candour and humility, I shall 
make no apology for dwelling upon the sub^ 
ject aft wme length ; pointing out the causes 
from which, as I apprehend, a ddidency in 
this foculty generally proceeds ; and giving 
Aicb hints as may be useful to its improve- 
ment in early life. 

. This faculty in a particular manner par- 
takes of the dispositions of the mind. It 
accords with the tone of the passions ; and 
a^ these incline to the cheerful or the melan- 
choly, the conceptions will generally be found 



to be lively or languid. What gives strength 
to this conclusion is^ that upon subjects which 
correspond to the tone of the affections, the 
apprehension of the dullest person is suffi- 
ciently acute. 

A selfish person, whose ideas upon every 
other subject are languid and conAised, will 
have a clear and distinct discernment of 
all that relates to self-interest. I have known 
those who could not by any means be made 
to comprehend the simplest proposition 
upon any subject of science ; whose ideas of 
the affairs, the feelings, and the interests of 
others were so faint and languid as to be 
with difiSculty recalled ; who nevertheless^ 
had such clear and accurate concepticms upon 
whatever promised to gratify their own 
avarice or ambition, that they could, in these 
points, enter with ease into the most elaborate 
disquisition, pursue the most intricate chain 
of reasoning, or follow the longest series of 
calculations. It is evident from hence, that 
the dulness of conceptions upon other subjects 
was not the defect of nature, but originated 
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in the predominance of selfishness ; a proof 
that complete selfishness, wherever it prevails, 
engrosses the powers of attention. 

And here let it be remarked^ that in aU 
the selfish and dissocial passions, such as 
envy, jealousy, rancour, &c. the flow of the 
ideas is dull and languid ; and that wherever 
these passions predominate, the conceptions 
are neyer strong and lively. How great, 
.tiien, is the folly of parents, who, while they 
wish their children to be possessed of wisdom 
and knowledge, pay no attention to the 
birth of those passions which present the 
most ^^insuperable bar to the accomplishment 
of their wishes ! 

Pride is a passion not particularly at> 
tached to any peculiar tone of disposition. 
It attacks the lively and the serious, the 
sdfish and benevolent; but its operation 
upon the powers of conception, in these 
opposite characters, is essentially different. 
In. strong and vigorous minds, pride some- 
times stimulates to the desire of knowledge. 
In this case, it adds strength to the power 
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of cotictptimi attention is then elterted, 
mid exerted with effect. By merad itf this 
passion operating ah am ardent nakid^ the 
task of instruction maj dottbdess be ren- 
dered easy to the tutori By hini^ there^ 
fore, whose sole object is to giire his pupil 
knowledge, pride must be considered in 
the light of an usefiil auxiliary. To those 
who consider the perfection of the moral 
character as an object of still greater import- 
ance than the attainment of any, or even of 
aQ, the intellectual accomplishments, pride 
will appear in other colours ; nor will they 
wish their children to pluck of the tree of 
knowledge, like our first parents, at the sug- 
gestion of a fiend ! 

Where pride unites itself to the timid 
and low-spirited, the apprehensions wiB 
never be found lively or vigorous, except- 
ing on such subjects as correspond with 
the tone of the accordant passim^. While 
upon such minds the recital of great and 
noUe actions, instances of the most exalted 
gmeroslty, and of the most disfailevested 
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heoeriAence, tnidce little or no impression, 
the eoncefytions are lively with regard to 
the slighted indication of contempt ; they 
are vigorous in the representation of injury 
or injustice; and wherever pride or self- 
love are concerned, they are micommonly 
vivid. 

Where a tendency io envy or malignity 
pervades the mind, the conception will be 
languid with regard to all that is sublime 
or beautiful, either in moral actions or sem 
timent; whilst with eagle eye it will dis- 
cern every blemish. Thi^, as has been 
already hinted, is the inevitable conse* 
quence of the direction given to attention ; 
for in that direction alone will the concep- 
tions be vigorous. 

Far then from airlanding, as a proof of 
genius, an extreme quickness of discern- 
ment with regard to what is faulty or 
absurd, we may feirly consider it as a habit 
no less injurious to the expansion of the 
mental powew, than to the delicacy of the 
moral feeling. 
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Wisely it has been ordered by nature, 
that the . power of conception should appear 
in the mind at so early a period, as to 
admit of its being cultivated to some de- 
gree of perfection, before the dissocial 
passions have any abiding influence in the 
heart. The more this faculty is exercised 
upon material objects in early life, the less 
chance will these passions have of gaining 
an ascendency. The works of nature and 
of art present an inexhaustible source of 
ideas to those who are taught to examine 
them with attention ; and where the atten- 
tion is thus directed, the trains of thought 
introduced into the mind wiU be of an oppo- 
site nature from those which produce turbu- 
lent emotion. 

The manner in which children describe 
what they have seen or learned, affords 
tlie best criterion that I know of, whereby 
to estimate the strength and vigour of con- 
ception. By requiring dear and accurate 
descriptions, we do much more to invigo- 
rate this faculty, than by all the set lessons 

1 
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in the world. Children, who have never 
been exercised in this way, are at first at a 
great loss for expression ; and it is no small 
advantage to the mind to be thus set to 
woi^ for words to express the new ideas it 
has acquired A little assistance may at first 
be not only useful, but necessary. But of 
assistance in this way the parent ought never 
to be lavish ; as it is one of the greatest draw- 
backs upon the improvement of the infant 
faculties, that teachers, to save themselves 
trouble, tell all, and leave the children to tell 
nothing. 

I have formerly noticed, that the quick- 
ness or the slowness o£ the course of our 
ideas, depends much upon the disposition 
of the mind to melancholy or cheerfulness. 
Childhood h naturally cheerful, and the 
flow of ideas at that period of life is con- 
sequently rapid. Nature has wisely or- 
dained that it should be so. For while the 
win has not yet attained the power of 
^ singling out any particular class of ideas as 
VOL. II. r 
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objects of attention^ a frequent repetition of 
the same idea becomes absolutdy necessaiy, 
in order to its making such an iminressum on 
tiie mind, as can alone answer the purposes 
of education Here, likewise, we may obserre 
a wise provision made by nature for the cul- 
tivation of the first faculties that appear, and 
on the cultivation of which the strength of 
the other faculties ultimately depends. In- 
capable of long and fixed attention to any 
object, a repetition of the same ideas is abso- 
lutely necessary to the due operation of these 
powers. This circumstance I believe to be 
very little attended to. We judge too much 
of the minds of children by our own ; our 
ideas, except when under the influence of 
some of the exhilarating passions, flow in 
slow succession. The firequent repetition of 
the same idea is to us unnatural, and conse- 
quently irksome ; hence we rashly amdude 
that it must be the same with children. We 
therefore injudiciously press new ideas upon 
them before the mind is prepared for their 
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leoeptioo ; and by doing so^ we often render 
inaopuiri^ <xmcepti(m habitual. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I coa- 
sideir the multitude of little books that are 
now given to children at an early age, as 
so many destroyers of their faculties. If 
the conceptions have not acquired vigour 
by being exercised on material objects, 
before tbey are employed on those emo^ 
tions which it is the business of fiction to 
describe, I greatly apprehend that they 
will never be cultivated to perfection. The 
only books that are fit for children, are such 
as convey dear, just, and accurate ideas 
upon subjects to which the attention at that 
period ought chiefly to be directed. Nor 
will the books that are best calculated for 
aiding the infant mind in the acquirement of 
just ideas, be of any use, unless the ideas 
they give be permitted to make a due imr 
pressioo^ which they never can do at a superr 
fidal glance. 

The half conceptions which a child at 
first forms from the best book that can be 
F a 
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put into its hands, may prove equally injurious 
to its mind, as the erroneous ones conveyed 
by works that are less judicious. It is by 
freqifent and repeated perusals, and by these 
alone, that a child can attain a clear and 
distinct comprehension of the meaning of even 
the most trifling story ; nor will this re- 
perusal appear to a child, as it would do to 
us, tiresome and insipid, unless its appetite 
for novelty has been excited by too frequent 
gratification. 

Observe with what delight an infant 
listens to the same tale that has been a 
hundred times repeated by his nurse, and 
a hundred times is heard with everwnew 
delight. In the limited number of the 
child's ideas, and in the velocity with 
which they pass through the mind, we 
may see the cause of this unsatiated plea- 
sure received from the repetition of the 
same foolish tale. To these oral commu- 
nications books succeed; and it would be 
well if both tales and books were always 
calculated to assist the opening faculties, to 
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awaken the benevolent affections, to give 
a proper direction to curiosity, and to in« 
spire an early love of knowledge and virtue. 
In the " Evenings at Homes or Jipoenile 
Budget,^ all this appears to me to be 
effected in its utmost extent; and I am 
well convinced, that the child, who, from 
the time of its being able to read for itsdf 
with pleasure, till its eighth or ninth year,, 
is restricted to these books alone for its 
literary amusement, will, at the end of that 
period, be found possessed of a greater 
number of dear and distinct ideas, and of 
a greater vigour of conception, than one 
that has run over all the instructive and 
entertaining stories that were ever written for 
children of that age. 

l; In speakii^ of the books that are read^ 
ffly^ children, you will please to observe, 
that I restrict my meaning to those which 
they peruse of their own accord for their 
own amusement. The books which they 
read as lessons, I . consider as distinct from 

these. The child who never opens a book 
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i>ut as a task, must have been the victim 
of neglect or mismanagement. Nature so 
strongly impels the young mind to seek 
the acquirement of new ideas, that if the 
curiosity she has implanted be entirely 
quenched, we may be assured that this 
has not been effected without some pains 
im our part. But curiosity, though not 
easily effaced^ may be easily directed to 
low and grovelling objects; and it is not 
without some pains that it can be turned 
into those channels where its activity will 
be truly useful. I have seen a littie girl, 
whose burning curiosity no drawer that 
contained a piece of finery cmild escape, 
who would risk disgrace and punfahtnent 
to gratify herself by peeping into the truift: 
or closet, which was prohibited to her ap- 
proach ; and who would yet evinoe mtA 
mamfest indifference towards information of 
every other kind, that it was impossible to 
rouse in her a wish for instruction. Such 
is the consequence of the early direction given 
to curiosity. 
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The first step to clear and accurate 
eonc^ioB, is the caieM examination of 
naaterial otgects. Without this, the con- 
ceptions obtained from description must 
be langmd and confused. Where the per- 
ceptive faculty has been sufficiently exer- 
cised, tiie conceptions obtained by the 
description of absent objects, or of the 
fe^ngs and sensations of others, will be 
sufficiently lively, provided the language 
in winch they are conveyed be intefiigible. 
9o many meanings are, through the poverty 
of language, attached to the sasie word, m 
16 he the means of occasioining much con- 
ftision in the ideas of those of riper years ; 
iMid I befieve it often happens, that where 
a lalse association has been attached in 
htfaracy to a word not in common use, it 
Mnailw indelible to the latest period of 
^^ I was told by a gentleman of no com- 
mon endowments, that in reading to his 
mother when a child something concerning 
A6 P^triarchs^ he blundered on the word 
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partridges. His mother set him right, but 
without any explanation of the meaning of 
the tenn patriarch: so that when it next 
occurred, instead of venturing to pronounce 
it, he called out, " Here, mamma, are these 
** queer Jowl again ! " Again she taught him 
to pronounce the word ; but as she did not by 
clear explanation destroy the false association 
"which had previously been formed, it con- 
tinued so far to operate, that whenever he 
afterwards heard the word patriarch, the 
idea of partridges presented itself to his 
imagination. 

Most words that are not in such common 
use as to be familiar at an early period, are 
capable of definition: and much pains ought 
to be bestowed in defining them as they 
occur, if we would have the conceptions 
clear and accurate. What is said upon this 
subject in " Practical Education,*' merits 
serious attention. 

Before I conclude the present letter, I 
must beg leave again to revert to the case 
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of persons of weak and languid spirits, in 
whom the powers of observation frequently 
appear defective. 

This melancholy temperament is some- 
times hereditary, and sometimes occasioned 
by disease, but it is also sometimes bom of 
mismanagement. From whatever cause it 
originates, it is a misfortune of such magni- 
tude, as calls for our utmost exertion to 
prevent its pr(^;ress, and, if possible, to effect 
its cure. 

Mothers, I apprehend, are seldom aware 
of the important consequences which result 
from their conduct to beings of this de- 
scription. There is something so amiable 
and endearing in the gentleness which 
commonly attends this languor of spirits, 
that it naturally inspires tenderness. This 
tenderness is increased by that helplessness 
which cUngs to the maternal bosom for 
support. But if this tenderness be not 
enlightened and guided by reason, it will 
prepare a never-ending fund of misery for its 
unhappy object. 

r5 
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The inevitable effect of indulgence in 
generating sdfishnei®^ I h^ve explained at 
large in the former volume : and as selfish- 
i^ss is the never-failing concomitant of the 
disposition above described, it follows, that it 
is the particular duty of the parent to guard 
against nurturing and increasing this natural 
fiendencf • 

From the languid flow of ideas in the 
low-spirited, pixx^eeds an indolence of mind 
which terminates in torpid apathy. Self- 
ishness is then the sole spring of action : 
benevolence may dwdl upon the tongue; 
but no feelings, no affections, but such as 
are connected with self-love, ever touch 
the heart. Such an one finds friendship 
necessaiy to his support, to his comfort, 
nay to his very existence. He therefiore 
dings to his friends with fondness ; but 
what consolation, what comfort, what sup- 
port, does he afford them in return ? Does 
he enter with the same int^est into tbe 
feelu^ of others, with which he expects 
others to enter into his? No. But this 
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deficiency of feeling does not proceed from 
a want of benevolence or of attachment* 
It proceeds from a want of conception 
with regard to every thing that does Mt 
ccmcem self. How would many of oar 
acquaintances start at the picture that 19 
here drawn, if applied to themselves ! Let 
us make a more useful application of it to 
those wIk) are yet at a period of life whem 
the evils I have here pourtrayed admit oi 
remedy. 

In the education of children who indicate 
a tendency to this disposition, whetiber 
Mch tendency be hereditary or acquk^ 
particular pains should be taken to lead the 
mind to attend to the feelings of others. 
Whatever services, whatever attentions, 
they exact from others; they should be 
€db£ged in their turn to pay. If they are 
mice permitted to imagine, that from the 
softness and delicacy of their dispositions, 
Uiey have- any right of exemption from 
Iflhe rule of *' doing to others as they would 
have others do by them," they are inevl- 

3 
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tably ruined. It is essential in such cases 
to use every means to increase the flow of 
ideas. Lively and exhilarating images 
ought incessantly to be presented to the 
mind ; and instead of encouraging that dis- 
position to study, which frequently ap- 
pears prematurely in such persons, the 
mind ought to be roused to active and 
vigorous exertion. Whatever knowledge 
it acquires, it ought to be made freely to 
communicate ; for, unless this be done, 
reading will be, to such a mind, only an- 
other mode of indulging indolence. To 
conquer the indolence that invariably ad- 
|ieres to such dispositions, every effort 
ought to be made. These efforts ought to 
be unceasing, and their efficacy will be 
much increased by frequently changing 
the attention from object to object. The 
variety and beauty of the material world 
will here^ be powerfully assistant to the 
tutor's views. While the perceptive facul- 
ties are thus exercised, the mind cannot 
rink into apathy, or indulge in the luxury 
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of indolent reverie. It will hj these 
means, likewise, acquire that command ct 
attention which is in all cases so eminently 
usefuL 

The person who has been so happy as to 
have attained the power of submitting the 
attention to the control of will, is in pos* 
session of an infallible remedy against many 
of the cares, and all the minor miseries of 
Ufe. He who can turn his attention to the 
griefs or the joys of others, will never be* 
come the prey of selfish sorrow. Even in 
the languor of sickness, and under the 
pressure of severe pain, we have known 
peojde who were capable of directing 
their attentions to subjects remote from 

4 

self. This power over the attention is 
particularly difficult of > attainment to the 
naturally timid and low-spirited. It is, 
however, to them peculiarly necessary ; and 
no pains ought to be spared to put them in 
possession of it. 

The devout affections, besides being of 
^e utmost moment to such characters, as 

1 
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o&siAng theiti a source o£ continind support 
imd oonsolatkm, will, if cheerfiil ideas 
be associated with them, prove essentially 
instrumental to fortitude. Before the devout 
and the benevolent affections, the dis- 
position to selfishness vanishes, as the ckmds 
0f morning before the radiant sun. Let 
Ae susceptibility of the mind be culti- 
vated under these auspices, and its concep*^ 
ti(ms of the sublime and beautiful will be» 
come so lively and vigorous, as to render 
it alive to the emotions of sublimity and 
beauty, whenever objects by whidi they 
ought to be excited are presented. By 
these means yon will cultivate taste, invi- 
gorate the intefiect, give new animation to 
the s|Hrits, and render a character, which 
would by iiyudicious management and 
soothing indulgence have sunk into insig-- 
ttficance, haj^y in itself and useful to 
society. 

Another and a powerful motive to the 
diligent improvement of the faculty now 
imder consideration^ will be found in the 
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asfidstanoe to be derived from it in inoilcat* 
ing a firm adherence to truth. Falsehood 
is ike vice of weak and timid minds. To 
those whose conceptions are languid and 
confused, it is inqK>ssAble that misrqure* 
sent^on can ever appear in a very atro- 
cious light. In these misrepresentations 
they are utterly unconscious how far they 
depart from the truth, because of the truth 
they have no distinct idea; and it is im- 
possible, in consequence, to convince them 
of the turpitude of falsifying. By obtain- 
ing clear conceptions, and by being accus- 
tomed to give an accurate account of the 
CQUceptions it acquires, the mind becomes 
liabituated to truth, at the same time that 
the distance betwixt truth and falsehood be- 
comes in . such minds actually enlarged, and 
the diflSculty of departing from one to the 
other is consequently increased. 

The confused and inaccurate conceptions 
of the vulgar, arising from a total neglect 
of this faculty in their early education, 
renders them for ever liable to the. vice of 
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lying. Cunning takes its rise from the same 
source : and though many a departure from 
truth may be laid to the charge of vanity j I 
believe we shall generally find, that where the 
conceptions are dear, distinct, and vigorous, 
the character will be upright and sincere. 
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LETTER V. 

Sams Subject continusd. 

The Faculty qf Conception possessed in differeni D^ee$ 
of Vigour.'^ Hotio it may best be cultivated in those qf 
sUao Capacity, — Exemplified in a Variety of In* 
stances,-^Difference betxuixt a Memory of Percept 
tioHf and the Recollection of Ideas.^The Advantage 
qf cultivating the latter.^^IttustraHons. 

The greatest diflference that exists with 
respect to intellect, betwixt individuals 
whose organs of perception are equally 
perfect, will be found to consist in the 
vigour or the weakness of the faculty of 
Conception. That this faculty is imparted 
by nature in very different i»t)portions to 
the human race, will probably be acknow- 
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ledged by all who argue less from theory 
than experience. Like all the other intel- 
lectual faculties, it is, however, capable of 
so much improvement, that where it is 
possessed but in a very moderate degree, it 
may, by careful cultivation, be so strength- 
ened and improved, as to conquer the defi- 
ciency ; while, by contrary management, the 
conceptions which were naturally lively and 
vigorous, may, for want of use, become faint 
^and languid. 

To point out the mo3t likely method 
of succeeding in the cidtivation of this 
faculty, where it appears in a weak and 
imperfect state, shall be the . subject of 
this letter; and as the hints I shall offer 
are all the fruits of real observation, I feel 
fome degree of confidence in proposing 
tbem. 

Tte source of many errors upon this 
point is the vanity and partiality, of psu^^nts, 
which will not permit ttrem to see, or 
to acknowledge, even to themselves, that 
their children can possibly be .deficient 
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in any fiicutty. Willing to be deceived, th^ 
permit prattling vivacity to impose upon 
them as {« oofs of quickness of apprehension ; 
and ape-li]^e imitation to pass upon ihem for 
acute judgment. 

Whai these lively prattlers advance in 
years, people are Surprised that what they 
looked npen as the promise of g^us, 
sbduld end in dulness and stupidity. In- 
stead of this blind and ever-misjudging 
paortiidity, would it not be better for pa- 
rents accuriitely to examine and to appre- 
ciate tbe CKulties of their children; that 
8(V by an attentive cultivation, the barren 
soil, whoae gaudy weeds pleased the eye 
and amused the fancy, might be rendered 
really productive, and enabled to bring its 
fruits to maturity ? 

Children of slow capacity require so 
much attention, such unwearied patience, 
tech imremitting assiduity, that maternal 
affection k alone equal to the task. But 
riddy must the mother be compensated, 
who, by her judicious labours, rescues tte 
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cMld of her affections from the degrading 
state of ignorance and imbecility. When 
she reflects, that instead of the rational 
companion, the steady friend, the prudent 
adviser, whom she now finds in her^child, 
the same child would, by a conduct less 
judicious on her part, have been doomed 
to grope through life in a state of help- 
less ignorance ; enviable must be her feel- 
ings! -^ 

The mother^ who, by attending to the 
early education of her children, gives her- 
self a real title to the maternal character, 
has, in the cultivation of their faculties, a 
great and manifest advantage over ev^ry 
other preceptor. 

<< She knows each chord, its various tone- 
Each spring, its various bias/' 

S8ie is intimately acquainted with the pro- 
gress, nay, with the very number of their 
ideas, and thus possesses the master-key of 
their minds. Shame on her who carelessly 
throws it aside, and indolently permits the 
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only gate that opens to improvement^ to be 
flhut fin* ever ! 

Great pains ought to be taken with chil- 
dren of slow capacity, to invigorate their 
percqitions. Without great pains, they 
will not receive the same number of ideas 
fiom external objects, with children of 
more lively parts: and as these ideas are 
the £|^dation of all intellectual improve- 
ment, it follows of course, that where they 
are imperfect or few in number, the disad- 
vantage can never \ye remedied. To call 
the attention to the examination of exter- 
nal objects, and to aid the mind in forming 
conceptions concerning them, is therefore 
of infinitely more importance in the case 
under consideration, than is generally ima- 
gined. The parent who is much with her 
child, has this branch of education always 
in her power. Materials for it are ever 
at handi The world of nature, and the 
worksof art, are equally subservient to her 
purpose. Let us give an instance. 



Mother. ^* My dear, you are loddng at 
the carpet, I see. Well, now, try if you can 
tell me of what it is made.'" 

Child. ^^ I don*t know, mamma." 

Mother. ^* Examine it better. Feel it. 
Is it hard, like the floor." 

Child. ^\ No. It is soft, and it is prettier 
than the floor." 

Mother. ^^ Its colours have nothing to 
do with the question ; the carpet would be 
as good a carpet, though not so pretly a 
one, if it had never been dyed at all. Look 
at it again, and try if you can find out what 
it is made of." 

Child. " I now see threads in it. I 
believe it is made of big threads ! " 

Mother. " You are partly right; but 
are these threads made of the same mate- 
rials as the thread with which I am now 
sewing? Come, and look at it." 

Child. " No, I see there is a difference; 
and the threads that make the carpet are red» 
blue, and green." 
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Mother. ^' The colours ate of no coii« 
s^nencei let us not think of tliein at aU. 
Let us examine a thread of the carpet, 
without minding the colour : and see, here 
is ewe ; compare it with mine, and tell me 
where you perceive a difference.*' 
Child. ^^ It is bigger and softer.'' 
Mother. ^^ The softness may lead you to 
guess of what it is made." 

Child. " I believe it is made of wool.** 
Mother. " And what is wool ? Where, 
or how, does it grow ? " 
Child. " I cannot telL" 
Mother. ** Wool grows upon the backs of 
she^. It is clipped off every year with large 
scissars ; and aft;er being washed and carded, 
is spun into yam, which you call threads.** 
Child. " Well, mamma, tell me more." 
Mother. " It is then sent to the dyer, 
who dyes one part yellow, another green, 
and so on. It then goes to the weaver, 
and he weaves it by a pattern, as you see. 
And now you understand that the colour 



«i9is!jb«tQae oi its foneiwm^? AM dbtwU 
we, by dint of perseverance, of ajhueoa^iity 
or of coerdoBy succeed in. making the child 
•a read^ before the faculty of coneeptian is so 
jfor opened as to ^ndUe it to receive aoy id^is 
from what it reads, what do we gtw. by it ? 
fFe may, indeed, gain the pleasure, of /Axi^- 
ingt that the child makes some progress in 
learning; but, in reality,^ it gains: noiibing; 
of progress, it makes none. 

While the learning to read is thius. <^pe- 
rose, I should think it better not to atten^ 
it ; nor deem it any loss, if the diiid lAould 
remain i^ocant of its letters even for two 
or three years beyond fixe period when 
.children of a more ready . appreheofidca 
may be taught to read with ^nns^acf. aad 
I^edrion. 

If, indeed^ in the interim, it leams mh 
thing; if the moliiet indolently- aoquie^oe^ 
in the slow gnDwthi of its faculties^ and 
instead (^ being actively assistant ia: ^bdr 
deveiopsient^ amuses hersdf in tiie pmtH^ 
ot wovds without meanii^ Oie chOd w^ 



hi little Ike 1)elter te procnuimatiiig; Urn 
perfad of books awl tiiks. B«t if, instead 
af Smmg the backward plant; she zeal* 
canlf endcfanroma to esffch the 8oil» her 
{■ttna will be amply repaid. By a careftd 
critmitiont ef the perceptiona, by rougiflig 
iMolenoe, ifotd stimulating curiosi^, .die 
mind' w3 be g^radiialfy expanded fiir:t}ie 
feoiptMm of new ideas. : The easier boftneh^ 
of natund philoso|)hy , and .the ^plepw- 
dplba. of medumics^ wiU< be fdund exoilr 
lent assisfauits in d^ufig the! jotiind; ami 
joa amy 1iidhe.it for granted^ that « chih} ,f[f 
dow^ parts will btt niucb jmore ad^^aatageou^ 
employed in: leaouin^ the naitore aadf !PW 
pertiefraf the objects arQUad^ from 4ha lips < 
of a flwsfide and affiactionate^ patent^ tlufB^ J9 
ineffieetiiid attempts, at learning tfrnsigmrf 

Children are all, in some degraer-M^ 
tatme Anmals; but as the Hrtellect^ 
p^i^rst d^vtripp/ as the ^number yif -^Ldcauf 
inorpaM^ as the attention ia awnkraed^i^o 
ata ' emwninfitfptt of the w^w^ ^^ :^ 'f^ 
G 9 



AAint^f and ds judgment begins to be 
called into action, the principle o£ imita-i 
tion is diminished, or appears to be so, as 
if comes under the direction of judgment. 
The child of slow parts, to the improve- 
ment of whose faculties no proper atten-^ 
ti<m has been paid, will remain a merely 
iiintMive creature during life. By imita- 
tion it will learn the use of words, and, if 
ii^nmch in company with grown-up people, 
6f words that are not usually found in 
^e voeabulaiy of children. One cannot 
'&ui>f smile to observe, how easily parents 
ike ^teeeired by this quality ^ imitation 
ifo^^^tbe»r chiMren. While the sententious 
^)tk(erviEKtioiis of the little prater strike an 
ttt^lfent c/bsef^^ with pity and disgust, 
they* li^teh' to the in^t oracle with com* 
placency and delight ! Affectation is the 
neMer^'fiflkij^ consequence of this ; aflfeeta- 
tfAti, wliich not aH the graces and accom*^ 
ffi*taic«rts' fe«i' ^render tolerable, is thot 
fl^iti^^^h foHy ted ignoranee ! Tltepoor 
dfiild ti^afhs^^MbnsQious of this union ; i^ 
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is destitute of' conceptions whereby it can 
sqpi»^end,the incongruity; and where the 
coiKXijpiiooB are very dull, the nice feelings of 
(MX^ety cannoC exist. \ 

It is by a lively sense of the impressions 
whidi our words and actions make upon 
others, that our mannei*s are chiefly formed. 
Those %fao have not a lively perception of 
what tiiose feelings are, must be for iever 
eatring against propriety. 

ISveiy one must have observed, that the 
Ibduips of propriety are much stronger in 
lAmie minds than in others. L^t us single 
mt vthe mind .in which the sense of pro- 
prie^ seems to be exquisitely delicate. We 
diall peiceive, that it only differs from the 
Bund in whk^ it appears most obtuse, by that 
quickness of ^perception which is acquired by 
flie eseroise of attention. 
^ Hie person who never . errs against . pro- 
priety in ^ woids, . conduct, :Qr behavic^t) 
must not only have acquired just notiote 
of rig^t and . irrcmg, but must have di- 
redted liis ^attenj^on towards a ^tbousaoHl 



minute drcumstaiicest wliicli esoopa the 
obserTatjbn of common or vulgar mtnde. 
A sense of pcrqpriety^ with regand to eti<^ 
quette, which forms whait ia often t&ougbt 
the most in^rtant part in the ^lu^ation 
of persons of rank» seldom fails of being 
early and effectually cuHirated; &r in thk 
instance, pride aids tlie tutor's Iviews in 
quickeaing attention. But tbe ease with 
which attention is in this instwoe mst^ 
to operate, deserves our notice. If ^ diild 
can so soon be made sensible o£ what is 
due to a certain rank» aa to deteoli. Ahe leaafc 
infringement of those trifling etiqfidties to 
which it has been taught to pay. mtmito 
attention, we may from thence Jeam •( 
whUt an early period we may begin to in^^* 
spire chiUb'^i with notions of pmpriety 
founded on a wider and a Mbler basis; asA 
thati eteai irom earliest infancy we m^ diaect 
tiieir attention to observe the feelingi ioS 
ethers. 

- Instead tf trusting to lesaons fiir to** 
jj^nrtii^ the lense of propriety, wt aaf^ 



to dbieet ibe attentidn to what is propel 
and faH|mper in speedi afid manners^ by 
umodsAng tte idea of aj^iNrdiiation widi 
tiie fisthn^, \mA (^disgrace with the latter. 
This is sometimes done in so injudidoiu * 
tnHttiii^, aB to be a source of great torment 
to ^tte i^d and to the ^)ectators. It is 
Wt Wsflm and cortiinEes, and complimentaly 
phrami^ that ought to constitute a cfail^ft 
iiotioM €i fropneiy^ Them a cInM tetoiM 
ai^ la m&okef «r parrot would; but a ch3d 
maf ieten what neither motikeytidr parrot 
imi^ ftr it May teiaM to pay attention to 
what^then itel &om its ^ai^dttjb^ and to 
tnroid daii^ or sayings wMt gives trouUe 
or nanfliness^ T¥hen a ehUd has nevet 
kamedtiiw to direct its attetititm^ it may 
fa^ tatoied into prc^r bebanour in dtov 
life; but we hafe bo reasoti tO' i^pect that 
ite feriinga of ptO]fi^y Will ^Yeit be Very 
ddicate^ It is, therefore^ Mghfy iMaat- 
bent upon those who hate the gua^tdiaii- 
ridp of tMdr^n of slow ca{NMity, to usfe 
^OMry ts^an^ o^ aWakenitig th«fa^ atteatioCi 
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4o the feelings^ rather than to the manners 
of others ; to discourage gross and palpable 
imitation, to inspire modesty, land to promote 
that simplicity of manners which is its in-? 
separable companion. 

We may endeavodr to do this by lessons ; 
ibut the attempt will be vain, tte labou? 
iruitkss* . We may lecture upon propriety 
for ever ; but where the conceptions ar^ 
so dull as to impart no intuitive feding' of 
the conceptions of others, affectation aTi4 
formality will be the result of all our pains* 
The behaviour of children who have been 
thus lectured into good-breeding is always 
stiff and formal; and the difficulty of 
changing habits that are thus formed is so 
great, that the ridicule of companions is^ 
perhaps^ the only means by which a change 
^&a be ever afterwards eflfected. 
. It is not by lectures, that the manners 
of such children as we now speak of (or 
indeed of any children) ought to be formed. 
Children that are quick of apprehension 
wiU imperceptibly form their own; but 



those of a contrary charader .ought to be 
made sensible of every impropriety at the 
moment of committing it. If this is done 
from a very early age, habits of propriety 
will be early formed; so that they wilt 
ndther offend byrudeniess, nor disgust by 
formality and affectation. No habits ynOf^ 
however^ be of any avail in rq^ting their 
conduct according to the laws of prudence: 
and decorum in after-life, but in ptopcniioa: 
as tJie fiurulty of conception has been opened 
and improved. Upon this the taste, the 
judgment, and all the intellectual powers^ 
alike depend. 

. A young person will naturally seek the 
society of those whose conversation it has 
faculties to comprehend. When it is the 
tattle of the vulgar and the illiterate that 
done comes within this description, the 
vulgar and illiterate will be the chosen com* 
panions of the hours of rdaxation. Hence low^ 
cunning, disguise, hypocrisy, and all the little, 
ineimnesses which rendear a character detest* 
able and odious. And all this may be tbft 
05 
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iMuHtoftfaat blind partialiiyeiid jdf-indiilgi^ 
indtd^toce^ whidi e£th» wHl not see the defi^ 
denq^Hofa cMd indiiteQectiial endowinentfl^ 
or seeingt n^ not tisike the trouide to Bppkf 
the^einedf ! : 

By timfelj attaitioa in very early life^^ 
et^vy tinng short of idiocy may be iay 
proved* Gentileness^ .paiienoe, and asskhiity^: 
are iildeed all essential to the due performr^ 
anoe of ite Aiin|MMJtant. tadt:; but ^ by gentie^-^ 
nessf patienee^ and Iwidiiity, I have seen 
wo^dentit performed upon minds whidi were 
a^fflirently in it state of the most hc^)dte» 
imbecility. 

It is absokitefy necessary in this case for 
the tutor to subdue all quickness of temp^^ 
all irritability of feeling; for by these the 
stiqiidity of the f^pil will inevitably be iiv- 
czseased/ It is eas^ to conceive what m 
wretched tutor such a character as Rousseau 
nnist have made to a lad of slow parts ; we 
miiiofdmglf fmd^ by bis own accomits, thitt 
hi^ left lu&p^jls^ mote stupid ibm he found 
tmln« ^ ; 
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It, ck int view^ a^ea^ extrac n r di naqt^' 
ikst ^diere tbe pon^ar df ronoeption is very 
Mk the memory sbooldy Wkh respect ta 
lione tliiiigs^ be tenafdoiis ; while, witii 
rei^iect to others, it is altogether d^fideait 
A yeiy' flow child wfll often be found to 
get lessons bj heart as soon as, nay soiiM^^ 
tiamB Boooa, than one who is tan times as 
BBtdUgent. But let such time elapse^ ai 
that the words of the lessen are £9rgotteii' 
bjrboHii and then examine them upon the' 
subject; you will then find that the child* 
whose memory appeared at first to be the 
best of tbe two, in fact remembers nothing ; 
asaA Hiat it is he alone who had some no- 
tion of ihe subject who now recollects any 
thing concerning it. In recollecting the' 
BeoMi the child is assisted by the ideaa 
with which it was connected. The other 
is destitute of such assistance; for in his* 
mmd the sound of one word was merely 
competed with the sound of another; and 
when Ihe sounds are forgotten, all must ]ye 
fingotten. Does not this clearly prove, that' 
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the memory of the first was entirely confined 
to its perceptions ; while the second, who had 
exercised upon the subject of its lesson some 
degree of conception and judgment, could 
recall the ideas conveyed by those, when the 
particular sounds of the words had escaped 
the memory? 

From the foregoing and similar instancei^ 
I think it evidently appears, that niemory is 
so entirely dependant on the power of atten^^. 
tion, as to be unable to operate farther than 
attention has previously operated. 

Mr. Locke says of memory as follows: 
" Memory, in an intellectual creature, is 
" necessary in the next degree to petcep- 
" tion» It is of so great moment, that 
" where it is wanting, all the rest of our 
^ faculties are in a great measure useless; 
*< and we, in our thoughts, reasonings, and 
" knowledge, could not proceed beyond 
" present objects, were it not for the assist* 
" ance of our memories, wherein there 
" may-be txco defects. First, that it lose* 
** the idpa quite ; and so far it produce&^ 
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** perfect ignorance. Secondly, that it mover 
^ dowly, and retrieves not the ideas that 
<< it has, and are laid up in store, quidc 
^ enough to serve the mind upon occasions. 
**^ This, if it be in a great d^;ree, is stw-" 
** pidity ; and he who, through this defieuilt 
<< in his memory, has not the ideas tliat are 
" really preserved there, ready at hand 
" when need and occasion calls for them^^ 
^. were almost as good be without then! 
" quite, since they serve him to very little 
^ purpose. The dull man who loses the 
** opportunity whilst he is seeking in his 
*' mind for ^hose ideas that should serve 
^ his turn, is not much more happy in his 
^ knowledge than one that is perfectly 
** ignorant." 

Again. ^^ This faculty of laying up and 
^ retaining the ideas that are brought into 
^ the mind, several other animals s^em ta 
** have to a great degree as well as man* 
" For, to pass by other instances, birds 
^ learning of tunes, and the endeavours 
^^ one may observe in them to hit the notes 
1 
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^ rigid, put it past doubt with me, they 
^ htve percejittioi^, and retain ideas in theif 
^ memories and use them foi patterns. 
'5 Forit eeram td me iirif^ossible, that tbef 
'^ fthonld endebvc^of'.to conform then* vbideff 
*f' tot Klotes (afifit i9|dain they do), if they had 
•* Boidfeas;' 

' it af^iears to me^ that the peculiar de^ 
fectB- of m«teory, scf ably described in the? 
§onAtT of the above passages, apply ex* 
dbisively to the memory erf our concept 
tioifts *r and that in every instance in which 
the power of recalling our idel» is either 
entirely wanting, or so defective as to be 
exercised with di£3cuky, the evil will be 
found to have originated in an habitual 
want of attention to that class of objects^ 
6n which the conceptions were supposed 
to have been exer^^ssed. Let a description^ 
9i a Urth^day ball be at the same titne 
read to a ball-going lady and a professor 
of mathemati<^, and, after the lapse of a 
Week, require of eadi an account of the 
dresses, da^c^ &c.-^whieb of th^e twd 

5 . 



ddwe imagme will jfiad vaost difficiiltf iare^ 
QoIlectiDg the pttiiculars ? 
, iT]» ofaservatioiis made if the 91ti8tfi0usl 
Bxdhai^ fiom whom I lately quMtd witb 
legBtd to the memcftf* of animab^ ^VPfy* I^ 
tfatnir, exdudvelj te tbe mematy oP thhsgi^ 
which hafe been the objects of pereeptidth* 
Betweto this species of memorf, and tbe 
metnolpf of omf format coneeptions^ ibete ii»i 
I aj^MN^Mttd; a qiedfic differemie. Idiott 
andtrut^ lemember the iminreflBions made 
upra their senses as well as the person of 
eoKgbte&e^i intellect.^ With these im^ 
prassidiis^ the ideas of time and place are 
poweiriRdly associated. The horse nesm 
hiis to- remember the spot where he be^ 
held* tiie object which startled him ; ner 
does the little turnspit-dog foi^t the hon^^ 
wfaidi calls hfan to doty : yet neither the 
dog nor horse have clear conceptions of tile 
objects which they thus ajqpear so perfbetly^ 
torecdlect* 
•* 

* See note at the end of the volume. 
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With all the attention paid to the cul- 
tivation of memory in modem education^ 
I am afraid that^ upon strict examination, 
we should sometimes find, that it is the 
memory of perception alone which our 
endeavours tend to improve. Useful, with- 
out doubt, this branch of memory is; and 
as it comes to maturity with the first of 
the faculties which the human mind dis- 
plays, it may be effectually employed be- 
fore the conceptions are sufficientiy vigor- 
ous to give exercise to the Other* But 
let us not expect more firom the memory • 
of perception than it is calculated to pro- 
duce. Let us not continue to bestow our 
sole attention upon its cultivation, after 
the period that the higher branch of memory 
has power to operate. As it may be of im- 
portance to point out the consequences of 
this error, I shall beg your attention to the 
following remarks. 

That words are a medium by which ideas 
or conceptions are communicated to tho 
mind, must be admitted on all hands. Everjr 
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word 18 certainly eiChar sigmficant of some 
idea ii^ itself, as are nouns and adjectives ; 
<»* genres to connect ideas, as we see done 
by prepositions and participles. But we 
all know the sound of b word to be one 
thing, and its meaning to be another. With 
vary little trouble, a person of clear peroep^ 
tions inay learn the Greek alphabet, and ac« 
quire the prc^r pronunciation of Greek 
wordff; but if he knows not the ideas of 
whidi theS6 words are the signs, I cannot see 
that he is one whit the wiser. 

I may read one of Sir Isaac Newtoii*tf 
profoimdest problems, as well and as dis« 
tinctly as the mathematical professor at 
either University; but whfle de*stitute of 
all correspenduig ideas, while without ei 
link whereon to fasten the chain of reason^ 
ing, I can neither form nor retain an idea 
upon the subject. Do I strive to recollect 
the subject, I find nothing but a confused 
heap of ideas, which are the fiEunt images 
of the apjNropriate meaning of the words^ 
as I have heretofore been accustomed td 
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npfiy them; bat nodttng. idieM\^h to 
associate them» so as to make isense upcm 
tbe fiutgect. I mayv neveiiheless, coBunit 
the problem to memory, for memcxry wfll 
retain the ideas of percq^tion; and I mqr 
cither do this by means <d Bti^nlhefy bok^ 
ing at. the words, or by r^e^ting th^st 
ak)ud tin the percqptioD is suffidafttinr 
strong to become an object of memory, la 
titber cas^ I sfaaH foe eqita% ^assisted ia 
B^ task by the arrangement of tl» words; 
as the way in which the wends stand with 
iftfgmi to ^oidi otiieiv associates ^» idea 
of each wcffd with that Which ftBofwa. Iti 
HfhetbcNT this atsodatmi be made by mesni 
ff tiieeye or the ear. Wdl# after ali this 
trouble^ how much do I kno# q£ NewtoiA 
problem? Have I one more idea upon ihii 
fAiiye^tft than I had before I began to leant 
|t2 Surdy not» Go^ then» and ask yowr 
KttLe boys and girls^ wh«i they come fitHil 
9chool| whiat ideas thc^ have upon geo« 
gOi^y, Instory,. arithmeti<^ &c* for e%^ 
•«tl)5.Jtt the same Way. as I hawjieredei 
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$G3nb9dt an #Mfie sciences jpd^^ taugbt 

tQ^^ui/jkten, wlaie tkeif powers of conoepticm 
are sot y^ sij^oiently cq[iened to receave ideas 
upon siiltifcts i^ less abstruse. 

Let w BOW prooeed with my iUustmtioiy 
aod syppwet that after having got tb^, 
prql^aaitJbj hearty such a length of time 
sh4Mi)il.haye dapsed as effaced all remenif 
bMBce.^ the words and their relative 
posl^ira. Once^ lost, the memory of theni 
must be lost Icxr ever. For there is thii 
diffearence betwixt the forgiefcfulness of a 
t^»g: that htm caofe b&m diatinctly coiu 
6f&9^^VtAJ^ foiyetfiilQess of what we haxp 
BMSi^ learoed by eye or ear, that thoi]^ 
the former may not be ready at our cal^ 
it 18 neyertboless im the mind (though in 
a dgspiant state), and will be found to be 
so on apqurate research; while the latter. 
jfi »([A only fielded, but totally obliterated^ 
l^sQce it would never be in my power, tq 
the end of my days, to recall the problem 
I {lad 8Q, leamed. But let us suppose 
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{and 1 sdneerely wish the supposition could 
fee realised), that I had regularly learned 
the elements of mathematics, and been 
enabled to go on, step by istep, from pro- 
l^m to problem, having aU along the most 
accurate and clear conceptions of the whole ; 
the- new* ideas which I should in that case 
have received from the problem in ques- 
tion, would then have been but an addi- 
tion to the foregoing chain, and would 
have added no less to its solidity than 
extension. The terms in which these ideaa 
were communicated might fade frcmi my 
lemembrance ; but the ideas themselves would 
ifemain engraven on the tablet c^ memory 
for ever. 

' Ideas whidi the mind has thus received, 
arrange themselves in order (figuratively 
speaking) with ideas of the same class : 
with these they become associated, and it 
is by means' of this association that they 
are recalled at pleasure. Frequently, in- 
deed, may they be recalledj When thd 
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souxce fiNtti which they were deriyed la lost 
te our i^iiembrance. ] 

Feople who are not aware of these laws 
of arraogement and association, are fre- 
quently disheartened, on finding how littlei 
eren g£ that which they have read with the 
utmost attention, is accurately. retained. I^ 
tb^/knemoty.: But let. not such peo[de be 
diacpun^^ed: since they may certainly he 
assuned, ^th^t if their conceptions of the; 
sut(}ect hare been dear and distinct, and 
that th^ have given them that degree of 
aUentibn which is essential to memory, 
the ideas they have received will never be 
totally lost. They will be mingled with other 
ideasi; and with them be recalled, as occasion 
offers., 

Whife :the faculty of conception remains 
uncultivated^ the memory, even of the ob- 
jects of peft^eption, must be in many instances 
defective. 

The obvious assistance which the me* 
mory receives from the associations of ideas, 
has induced some philosophers to explain 
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the jhemmm of tm^oTy €«itj»dy ispsm 
that principle.^ Be that ltd it nfarfj we^BM 
aB ^eUsHbfle of its jiresent opteration ; and 
we must lilt^ewise be B^naltde, tbat the 
greater the aumber of our ideas, thetnM^ 
materials wifl the laws of asflod^on hair^ 
to operate npon in our minds.^ l%ese idi^oi^ 
&re Ske so mftny pe^' on' whith to hang 
fte new ideas w^ f^ive. Where tihe pegs 
are weak, or t^m in number, I^e wfljlhe 
hungup, a& wiQ Mi! down into the abyss 
of foigetfithiess. Now those whose inae* 
mory iis chiefly employed on objects of peri 
cepHbn, are cbtactiy in this predicament; 
there are no pegs in the mind of such, v^ere^ 
on to hang tJieir' new ideas, but two, wr 
time and place; these are the only a^v 
idalions which assist the i!iemor3r of the 
Vidgar*. Events which produce in enfighteaed 
minds a series of usefiil reiltectkms, serv^e 
with them no other purpose, but to reeili 
some ibrmer period, ^^hen scmietihuig sitmlar 
occtirrW. 
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« 

^ Yt9%" ngni fhe fliewsrd,. << { fei»qpbff vhw I mm 

al^ qoy L»Ay Shrewsbury's^ 
« Sttcha thing as this happened, just about theiime 

of gooseberries.** * 

Shakeag^are gives many admirable in* 
^tanciBS ^ this species of assoeiotion in vulgar 
characters, and to these I refer the reader^ 

If the remarks which I have ventured 
to make, are admitted to be founded in 
truth, it evidently follows, that the culti- 
vation of that branch of memory which 
belongs to perception, will have no influ- 
ence in expanding the powers of the mind. 
That it is only by cultivating and improv- 
ing the faculty of conception that this can 
be accomplished; and that while this is 
unattended to, the whole Encyclopaedia 
may be got by heart, without giving any 
more ideas to the pupil, than if he had been 
all the time employed in repeating the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Is then the cultivation of the memory 
of perception a matter of no importance? 

* Swift. 
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Ought memary never to be exercised, but 
upon subjects which children can fully com- 
prehend ? To these queries I shall take a 
future opportunity of giving a satisfactory 
•answer ; and shall leave you for the present 
to reflect upon what has been already ad- 
vanced. 
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LETTER VI. 

Conception. 

Lvody Tempers pariicvlarly liable to Inaccuracy. ^-^ 
How this Fauh is to he obviated, — The proper Ex^ 
ercise of Memory in early Life considered.'^IHus^ 
trations. 

Before I^ proceed to make any fur- 
ther observations upon the subject of me- 
mory, I shall take notice of the third cause 
assigned to Mr. Locke for that imperfect 
discernment (or conception) which renders 
the mind incapable of discriminating ideas 
one from another; namely, the, hastiness and 
precipitancy natural to some tempers. r 

I have formerly had occasion to observe, 
that the rapid course of ideas in the minds 

VOL, II. H 
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of the lively and vivacious is inimical to 
attention ; and that without attention there 
can be no accurate peiception, no memory, 
and consequently no discernment. It is^ 
therefore, to dispositions of this cast, of the 
utmost importance to acquire the habit of 
commanding attention in early life. In pro- 
portion to the vivacity of. the disposition will 
be the dilBBiculty of acquiring this habit ; and 
in proportion to the diflSculty is the necessity 
of making the attainment. 

This subject wiU rise into importance, 
when we consider that it is entirely owing 
to a want of proper attention to it during 
the early part of life, that genius is so often 
rendered not only an useless, but a banefiil 
gift. Minds which eagerly cateh at new- 
ideas, without accuracy, without discrimi- 
nation, will be for ever liable to miscon- 
ception : they will be ardent in error ; and, 
alike precipitate in conduct as in judg^ 
ment, they will act, as they assert, with 
' rashness and presumption. They may ac- 
quire knowledge, but wisdom will not be 
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the f«Mdl of the aoqimement They 
may be hiillittt, bat they wiU never be use- 
fliL 

The fint misfi)rtiiiie to which children 
who have this natural quickness of parts 
are commonly exposed is vanity: and no 
sooiief is vanity engendered, than a fresh 
stisraiiis is given to that rapid succession 
of ideai^ whkh is ever inimical to sober and 
fixed attention* Vanity is, in minds of 
this cast, easily called forth: it is con* 
genial to the disposition, and requires but 
the transient breath of praise ta blow it 
into a flame. Let us beware, then, lest in 
the warmth of our admiration at the quick- 
ness of the capacity, we render it incapaUe 
of strength and vigour. The eye that can 
discern objects clearly and accurately is of 
much more value than that which takes 
in a number at a rapid glance, without any 
^Kstinct discernment of their various dis^ 
tances and propcnlions. While the former 
power ranained defective, it would be of 
Utile consequence that the latter was, by 
" h8 
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the use of ^ stimulants, . so far increased as 
to enable the eye. to see ^ at once a still 
greater number of indistinct and imperfect 
images. To give . perfection to the sense of 
sight, we must be able to perceive, objects 
clearly and distinctly, as well as quicldy. 
And just so it is with the mind ; which, if 
destitute of the capability . of discrinuna- 
tion, will reap no advantage frpm the 
number . of imperfect ideas with which it is 
stored. 

Instead of stimulating these quick and 
forward dispositions to the acquirement, of 
new ideas, we ought to bestow the utmost 
pains in checking the rapidity of their 
thoughts ; and in discouraging the h^ti- 
ness of their conclusions. While the dow 
ought to be led with gentleness, these 
ought to be made keenly sensible of every 
arror; especially when these errors, have 
their source in the rashness of . confidence, 
and the presumption of self-<;onceit. They 
ought to be made to see and to feel the 
advantages of attention, and every ,oppor- 
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tunity should^ be seized for bringing the 
disadvantages arising from a want of atten- 
tion home to their feelings. A seemingly 
quick apprehension of what they learn, 
ought never to be accepted. They must 
be made to view every subject in every 
light of which it is capable, and to examine 
it in ail its parts, so as to acquire not only 
lively but distinct and true notions concerning 
it 

Habits of accuracy and arrangement, are 
of such importance to these volatile spirits, 
that they ought to be carried into every 
ipBXt of their business ; and on no pretext 
to be dispensed with. Their employments, 
ihieir fumusements, their hours of meals, of 
dressing, and of relaxation, in short, the 
whole of their time, ought to be under the 
strict inv^able rule of discipline. There 
is an eccentricity attending these charao^ 
ters, which, without constant attention^ 
will be perpetually flying off into some 
extravagance : and if this be much indulge^ 
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we may hid li long adieu to all improve* 
ment. 

Attention and arrangemait are what these 
minds peculiarly stand in need of; and every 
thing that can contribute to the acquirement 
of these necessary habits is to them of the 
utmost consequence. We may be certain^ 
that the desultory wiU come to perfection in 
nothing. Every rule with regard to the 
employment of time, which is strictly ad- 
hered to, is one step towards acquiring those 
habits of arrangement in our ideas, of wiiich 
J have afaready ^plained the necessity and 
use. It is here, and only here, that schoob 
have, in general, an advantage over private 
tuition^ especially with regard to &male8» 
The mother who^ for want of proper arrange* 
ment of her own jdans, permits the houM* 
hold economy} aiul the reception of visitofib 
to be for ever interruptmg the course of her 
inatructions, need not expect that much 
benefit firom them will ever result to her dkH* 
dieo* It ii of little consequence how thffe 
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chasms arc fiUed up : by the indoleDt ikej 
wiU probably be spent in sauntering idleness, 
and in firdicksome mischief by the viva- 
cious; but they will prove alike injurious 
to both. 

The cultivation of every faculty is at- 
tended with a considerable degree of effort; 
and effort does not cease to be painful until 
it is relieved by habit Where the effort 
Is subject to irregular interruptions, it wiU 
contmue to be for ever painful, and will 
consequently be avoided as much as possi- 
ble. It ought to be the peculiar care of the 
poreceplor to render these efforts e^y, by con- 
firming them into habits; which cannot be 
done but by perseverance. 

Every difficulty will be smoothed by the 
habit oi attention ; but the habit of atten- 
tion must be the effect of many painful 
efforts in the quick and lively, as well as 
in the slow and dull. Very different, how- 
ever, are the means to be used in exciting 
these opposite characters to the effort of 
attention. In the languid, we must awaken 
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the dormant spirit of curiosity; we must 
endeavour to animate the sjHrits, to enliven 
the vivacity, and to increase the flow of 
ideas^ by all that is cheerful^ and exhilarate 
ing. When the mind is in this train, the 
attention may, with ease, be turned to the 
examination of objects from which new and 
useful ideas are to be received. But let 
not the attention be worn out. Let it not, 
in such subjects, be ever stretched to the 
|)oint of weariness; or the mind will again 
sink into torpidity. j 

To fix the attention of the volatile and 
precipitate, a very different course must be 
pursued. We must begin at a very earfy 
period, to demand accuracy in the exami- 
nation of objects. We must bring th^ 
spirits under the subjection of authority^ 
by enforcing a ready and implicit obe- 
dience. Instead of seeking, as in the other 
case^ to exhilarate the spirits, by present- 
ing a variety of ^cheerful images to. the 
mind, we must use our utmost endeavour 
to allay their effervescence, without injur- 
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ing ' the ietx^fer, or repressing cheerfulness 
and vivacity. We must accustom them/ 
as soon as possible, to a moderate degree 
of restraint; and, above all other things; 
we must endeavour to subdue the pride 
that is omgenial to such tempers, and in 
its place to 'plant the grace of genuine 
humility. If we succeed in this, we shall 
have rendered the effort of attention 'not 
only possible, but easy; and then it will 
be our business to direct it to the acquire- 
ment of just, clear, and accurate concep- 
tions. 

The faculty of conception in these twd 
opposite characters, and the different me- 
thods to be observed in improving it, may 
be compared to the process of crystalliza^ 
tion in some chemical experiments: In 
these it sometimes happens, that in one 
instance the solution must be stirred and 
agitated before a single crystal will appear; 
while in mixtures of an opposite nature, 
the ftrmentation must be made to subside, 
h5 
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and bBl must be rendered calm and stilly or 
the particles will never coalesce. 

The very c^posite methods that are here 
described as absdiutdy necessary towards 
remedying the opposite causes of imper<> 
fectlon, in the faculty of ccmception^ can 
evidently never be attempted but in do- 
mestic educati(»L Wherever niunbers are 
to be educated together, one rule, one sys- 
tem, must serve for all. There the half- 
formed conceptions of the quick, and the 
n(m-coiicq;itions of the slow, pass equally 
current. The same task is got by b(^ : 
the same routii^ of lesscms, the same exer- 
cises of memory upon words without ideas, 
falls to the lot of alL The consequence is, 
that the hasty and precifHtate become preju- 
diced and superfidal, and that the slow mmI 
languid remain indolent and ignorant. 

To children of keen and lively percep- 
tions, it is of the greatest consequence that 
the preceptor should be quidt and peoe- 
tcating ; and to all who are ei^aged in tlie 
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educaticm of youths it is absolutely essential 
that th^y should be able instantly to disoan 
the degree aiul accuracy of the conception 
formed in the mind <^ the child» on whatever 
subject it may be engaged. 

Indolaice and partiality are insuperable eb-^ 
stades to this discernment. These ndll 
always accept of a ♦* yes,"* or ** I understand 
^ it," fixmithe pupil» as suflkient proofi of 
dear and accurate conception ; while to a less 
partial ot more discerning spectator^ the coun* 
taiance will betray the absence or the vacancy 
of the mind within. 

A good lady I once knew, who devoted 
much ci her time to the instruction of the ]g« 
Borant. It happened that I was by one morn- 
ing when one of her little protegees was 
reading to her in the Bible. The subject was 
the taking of Jericho. At every time that 
Joshua marched round the walls a pause was 
made, and a lecture given by the good lady 
on the wonder-working power of Providence ; 
of which I evidently saw her little auditor 
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understood not one word. At length the 
trumpets sounded, and . " Now, Betty, now 
" you will see how the walls of this wicked 
"place will fall at the prophet's voice ! '' 

I here begged leave to speak, " Pray, 
*^ Betty, what was Jericho? was it a man 
" or a woman, or a place, or what? " 

^f I believe it was a woman. Ma'am," 
returned Betty, with great ^^w^jfmrf. 

I make no doubt that instances may at 
this moment occur to your recollection, 
when, upon^ such mal-apropos examinations, 
answers would have been . returned, as little, 
satisfactory to the preceptress as that I 
have above related. Nay, it is more than 
probable, that if you have ever chanced to 
be present when a book beyond a common 
novel has been read aloud to a company of 
ladies ; or, above all, if you have ever at- 
tended a philosophical lecture; you may 
possibly have had occasion to remark the 
formation . of conceptions no less erroneous 
aiid incongruous. 



This most essential (liffereAce may ever be 
observed betwixt those yrho have early been 
accustomed to ckar and distinct ideas, and 
those who have been in the habit of receiving 
inaccurate and superficial ones ; that on a 
subject equally new to both, the former will 
examine and inquire, and be thoroug^y in* * 
formed, before they profess belief; whereas 
the latter catches at the first idea, right or 
wrong, and confidently asserts belief, before 
there has been time or proof to afibrd con« 
viction. 

It is in early life only, that this rashness 
will admit of cure. In early life, there- 
fore, its .cure ought to be assiduously en- 
deavoured; and few more effectual reme- 
dies will be found than frequent mortifica- 
tion. This mortification is so severe a 
punishment to an ardent mind, that to 
avoid it, it will willingly submit to the 
painful effort of attention. Mortification 
must, however, be. administered with a 
cautious and judicious hand; else it will 
harden the rnind^ instead of humbling it 
1 
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It must be made to result from a sen^e of 
its own precipitanoy, and led to perceive, 
of its own accord, where that precijHtancy 
plunged it into error ; and by tracing back 
its steps, it will lose much of that self-con- 
iSdenoe, which is the great bane of youth in 
modem times. 

That much of the sdif-sufficiency and 
arrogance, which is so often, and, alas ! so 
justly, complained of by the observing 
moralists of our age, may be traced to the 
source of a superficial education, I, for my 
share, have no doubt By4eaming a little 
of mimy things, without acquiring just and 
accurate^ ideas upon any, they in fact learn 
nothing but conceit and presumption. 
Having never been made to feel the neces- 
sity of acquiring clear and distinct concep- 
tions upon whatever subject engaged their 
attention, they are unconscious of their 
deficiency. They conceive not the confti- 
sicjfn that reigns in thdr minds; but con* 
sdous of having some ideas upon subjects 
with which those they esteem the vulgar 

8 
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aod the ignorant are altogether unacquaintedf 
they pii|iie themselves upon this fimcied supe- 
riority, and imagine, poor things ! that thegr 
know all things ; when, in &ct, they know 
nothing* 

When a mind of quickness and vivacity 
has been thus accustomed to the receptioii 
of luU formed images, it will never submit 
to the control of judgment, nw cultivate 
the Acuity of reflection. These higher 
powers of the mind will lie for ever dor- 
mant; and the sole guidance of conduct 
will be submitted to the impulse of feeling. 
The consequences of this I need not por^ 
tray ; tibey are, alas ! too glaring, and occur 
too fiwquaitly, to stand in need of animad« 
version. 

Hence we may in£er the great import- 
ance of cultivating a £Euculty, on the 
stiength of which we entirdy depend £at 
the deamess and accuracy of our ideas; 
and nmst perceive that the consequences 
resulting from a due attention to this 
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material point,- will be infinitely more bene« 
ficial to our pupils, than any that could 
arise from multiplying the objects of study 
at an early age. A child should, in fact, 
have no more to learn than it can learn 
welL All rules for be^ning tins or ttiat 
branch of sdence are nugatory and absurd* 
The object which ought to be for ever in 
the parent's eye, and to which all endeavours 
ought to be directed, is the perfecting all 
the powers of the mind in such a manner, 
as that when the period of maturity arrives, 
they may all be employed in promoting the 
happiness (the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness) of the individual and of society. The 
education that tends not to this end, is 
worse than labour lost. It perverts the 
intentions of Providence, by preventing the 
expansion of the intellectual faculties; it 
buries the most precious gifts of Heaven ; and, 
by sowing the seeds of pride and presump* 
tion, it scatters vice and folly throughout the 
world ! 
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^ I may be thought very bold in attempting 
to overturn the established laws of fashion x 
those laws by which the generality of parents 
are guided in the system of education. But 
however submissive to her decrees in matters 
of slight importance, I cannot help think* 
ing, that with regard to the culture to be 
given to the intellectual and moral facultiei^ 
it is reason, not fashion, that ought to be 
consulted. . t 

When little miss, or little master, come 
home from school, we are stunned by the 
redtal of . their accomplishments. Th^ 
me all skilled in languages, and expert in 
^denoe; all equally favoured by the Muses 
and the Graces. Nothing can equal the 
ddight which a benevolent mind experi- 
ences in the contemplation of such perfec* 
tion ! " How rapidly," it is inclined to 
think, ^ must knowledge and virtue be 
" diffused throughout the world, when 
^^ these tender blossoms of ^visdom shaH 
" have ripened to maturity ! See the blest 
" effects of strewing the path of learning 
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^ with flowers ! What formerly cost years 
** of attention and perseverance, is now 
^ accomplished in less than as many months*, 
^ Surely, surely, we have very much im^ 
^ proved upon the method of our fore* 
^^ fathers; and of these improvements the 
^ next generation will taste the happy 
-« iruits.'* 

Yes, we have improved upon the wisdom 
of our ancestors, pretty much in the same 
manner, as he who should exchange an oak 
wood for a grove of Lombardy poplars; 
mid if we lay aside all idea of durabiUtjfv 
strength, and utility, the young poplar 
will, I acknowledge, claim the pr^fenenoa 
But when we come to apply the one and 
the other to useful purposes, we shall have 
no reason to think ourselves gainers 1^ the 
exchange. 

^In our vain attempts to overturn the 
order of nature, by presenting objects and 
pursuits to the mind, which demand the 
exertion of faculties of which it is not yet 
in possessipn, we ar« guilty of a double 



apecies of impositioii. We impose upon 
our pnpSfi, by makiiig them conceive that 
they get idegs of things, on whidi they 
have, in reality, no ideas; and we impose 
upon onnehres by their seeming progress-^ 
an imposition which is greatly aided by the 
facility wiUi wliich the sound of words is 
committed to memory in early life. Thus^ 
without paying any attention to the culti* 
vation of the first and fundamental fiEurul* 
ties, we flatter ourselves that we have 
abridged the path to wisdom and know* 
kdge ; while, in reality, we have been leading 
them from it, in the direct road to conceit 
and jgnonmce. 

When we consider that the exerdse of 
attention is absolutely necessary towards 
dtftinct peroeption and accurate discern* 
ment; and reflect how difficult it is to rouse 
attentkm in the slow, and to check the 
rapid soocession of ideas in the quidc, so as 
to give attention leave to operate ; we shall 
perceive tiiat a multiplidty of things to 
be kanfd at once, must inevitably tend 
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to retard the progress . of the faculties. 
Those who have experienced how difficult 
it is to give just, and clear, and distinct 
notions to a child, ujpon any subject which 
is not the inunediate object of its external 
senses, must be sensible of the utter impos* 
sibility of its learning many things well at 
the same time. ^ Where the attention is 
turned from object to object, the. conse- 
quence will be, that it will fix on none; 
not, at least, for such a length of time as 
to acquire clear and distinct conceptions. 
It is the perceptions only that will in this 
C£Mse be exercised; the words will be seen, 
they will be heard, and they wiU be.re- 
peated* These perceptions will be com- 
mitted to memory ; but in all this process 
there is neither knowledge, judgment j ncn* 
discernment; and the more comfdetely tiie 
time is filled by such employment, the more 
will the development of these faculties Jk 
retarded. 

This leads to the queries . with which 
my last letter concluded. Is it proper to 
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restrict the exercise of memory in child- 
hood to subjects whereon it has acquired 
just and accurate notions ? Is it never to 
be. exercised upon words^ of whose mean- 
ing it l^has no distinct ideas? I should be 
sorry to be so understood. I think the 
memory .may be exercised with great ad- 
vantage in childhood, upon words which 
can, at that period, convey no distinct ideas 
to the mind; but these are words which 
are afterwards to be made use of; they are 
the tools with which the mind is, at a fu- 
ture period, to work. Such are the rules 
of grammar ; the terms made use of in the 
sciences, .which are to form a part of the 
fiiture studieis ; and, in short, all those general 
classifications, which tie, as it were, the 
objects of knowledge into separate parcels, 
and thus abridge the labour of research and 
arrai^ment. 

. Every one, who at an advanced period 
of life has attempted to instruct himself in 
any branch of science, must be sensible 
how much the difficulty is increased, by 
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the loss of the aptitude, whidi meffioiy 
ha» in early life> for r^ttning mere percep* 
tions. What id dearlj conceiTed upoa 
the 8ul^ect» the memorj ^uthfullj retains; 
but it is not without great and repeated 
efforts that the necessary t&^ms come to 
be fknuliarly recollected. I have loiowii 
several persons, who bare been by this 
diflkulty deterred from the pursuit of bo- 
tany, diemistry, and other sciences, for 
the acquirement of which they fdt the 
most ardent inclination. Had the technical 
terms belonging to those sciences been 
committed to memory, at that period of 
life when wcnrds (that is to say, peroq>^ 
tions) are remembered with facility, ^ 
sciences I have mentioned would have 
been attained without the smallest difll- 
culty. 

The grammatical rules of every language 
come exactly under the same descr^tion. 
Persons to whom these rules have been 
familiar &om the period of infanc^^ easily 
acquire the habit of arranging thek wovda 
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with fMrofiiietjr ; while those who have nol 
at an early period made this acquiremeii^ 
though by the study of philosophical gram- 
mar they may attain a perfect knowledge 
of its inrindpksy yet will they in practice be 
frequently at a loss, and often liaUe to errw. 
I candidly confess, that I speak this from my 
own eiqierience; and am sensible that a 
more perfect acquaintance with the rules of 
grammar^ acquired even by rote in early life^ 
would have saved me many a painful hour of 
future study. 

Here^ then, have I presented you with a 
wide fidd for the exercise of the memory 
of poroeptions. But deceive not yourself; 
deceive not your child into an opinion that 
it has obtained any ktumkdge from these 
exercises. Let them be looked \xpon as 
they really are— mere materials, which are 
to be made use of at the proper period. 
Of real use they will certainly be found; 
they will be as well-tempered mortar in 
the construction of the solid edifice. But 
you must not so far mistake, as to consider 
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this mortar as the building ; if ^ou do, the 
intellectual fabric will never be reared. 

It is, I believe, a very generally received 
notion, that a taste for poetry is inspired by 
the recitation of verses. Let us examine in 
what this taste consists. 

Poetry addresses itself particularly to 
the imagination and to the feelings. " In 
" poetry," says Mr. Stewart, " the effect is 
" inconsiderable, unless upon a mind which 
'* possesses some degree of the author's ge- 
" nius; a mind amply furnished^ by its pre- 
'* mous habits^ with the means of interpret- 
^* ing the language which he employs ; and 
" ahky by its own imagination^ to co-operate 
" with the effects of the art:' And is it by 
a senseless repetition of the poet's words, 
that all these indispensable requisites are 
to be acquired ? I grant, that by the repe- 
tition of smooth verses the ear may become- 
sensible of harmonious measure; and this, 
I believe, often enough passes for poetical 
taste. But where the mind is incapable of 
keeping pace with the rapid associations 
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ef the poet ; where the finest allusions are 
k)St for want of conceptions to apprehend 
their meaning; where the finest imagery pre- 
sents no object to the mind ; the emotions 
that are excited have surely no affinity to the 
sublime or beautiful, ^ven in^ descriptive 
poetry^ unless the objects have been familiar 
to the perceptions, it is impossible that the 
most just and beautifiil description can con-* 
vey any ideas to the mind. 

Where the perceptive powers have been 
sufficiently exercised upon natural objects, 
so as to render the greater part of n poetical 
description intelligible, great advantage may 
indeed arise from the perusal; because, in 
that case, the pleasure which the mind re- 
ceives from seeing the images with which it 
hasheen familiar, set in a new, and more 
elegant and elevated point of view, will serve 
to enliven the powers of curiosity and obser- 
vation, and prove a stimulus to the acquire- 
ment of new ideas. 

I Well remember how eagerly I caught the 
informatira, that bells were worn by the 

VOL. II. I 
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leaders of the flock in most jparts qf !&iglaii^ 
The custOTi wa3 unknown in the part c^ the 
country where I passed my childhood, md 
^^nsequentlj the first Unas of a poetical de* 
scription, which I ardently admired, were to 
me unintdligible.^ The remaining lines pre^ 
sented otgects with which I had long been 
familiar. The simple superstitions of the 
peasantry were known to me; I had &e« 
quently heard their origin explained, and 
their folly pointed out ; but the colours thrown 
(fvef^ them by the charm of poetry presented 
them to my yiew ^ a new and interestii^ 
Ught. 

And now, let me refer it tp your judg^ 

♦ Tkejiilomng are the lines clludei to f 

« Wken Blouselind expir'd, the wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock pour'd forth her knell ; 
The solemn death-watch click'd the hour Ae dy'd, 
4^ shriUing cncl^p^i in ^e qhimnej cry'd f 
The boding raven on her cottage sat, 
And with hoarse croaking wam*d us of oar ftte ; 
The lambkin, which her wontad pnideiioe iNsed^ 
Dropp'd ipn tba fims thi^ faj^ ins^nt de^ ; 
Swarm'd on a rotten sticC, the bees I spy'd, 
Which erst I saw when 6«edy Dcbsoa dfd.^ 
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knent (settii^ all o^wenoe to ca8t(«i» to 
theory^ and to prejudice, entirely aside), whe- 
ther a veliBh for the beauties of poetical de- 
scription will not be much more likely to 
result from a lively attention to all the images 
which are employed by the poet, as they be* 
ccnne objects of perception, than by the rqpe* 
tition of words without ideas ? A familiar 
and intimate acquaintance with the objects 
of nature will not, it is true, be always suffi- 
cient to inspire poetical taste ; but without an 
intimate acquaintance with natural objects, 
the conceptions of the poet can never be 
understood ; for it is from the material world 
that all the finest imagery of the poet is 
derived. From the same source we have all 
our ideas of the sublime and beautiAil. The 
descriptions of the poet, by calling our atten- 
tion to these objects, increases the emotions 
which they have a natural tendency to 
excite ; and thus a taste for poetry enhances 
Hit plei^sare we derive from contemj^ting 
Uie beauties if nature, while an rnxmrate 

V 
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knowledge of natural objects gives to poetry 
a peculiar zest . ^ 

It is, then, from a cultivation of the per* 
oeptive faculties, that we only <»n attain those 
powers of conception which are essential to- 
taste ; and without this cultivation, all the 
beauties of all the poets who have ever writ- 
ten, committed to memory, would do no more 
towards inspiring poetical taste, than the 
smell of a rose wx)uld do towards giving an 
idea of its colour to X)ne who had been bora . 
blind.. 

From the tenor of these observations, the . 
advantages of a country education in the 
early part of life will appear sufficiently evi- 
dent. Those who have it not in their power 
to give this - advantage to their children ; 
those whose situation precludes their pupils 
from the benefit df an extensive and familiar, 
acquaintance with naturai objects ; ought to 
be particularly solicitous to make them 
amends for this misfortune, by seizing every 
opportunity.of directing their attention to the 
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natural objects within their reach. If the 
regetable world is shut to their perusal, the 
book of animated hatiire is open before them. 
If " the various landscape bursts not on the 
sight/' the sun^ moon, and stars, may still 
be seen. Nor ought an attentive examina-r 
tion of the works of art to be neglected. lit 
most of these, some principles of science are 
involved. From the most simple piece of 
mechanism ideas may be derived; and no 
source that can furnish the mind with ideas 
which are just and accurate^ should be ^ver- 
lookdU ^ 
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LETTER VIL 

JUSGMBNX 

Fmi begins to operate upon the Objects qf Perceptunu 
-^NecessU^ qf^ exercising it upon sensible Objects. — 
lUttstrations. — H&m it may at Jirsi be. exercised an 
Moral Propositums.'^Party Prejudke ininneal to its 
CuUivation.'^Observations on this Head.-^The Use 
of History * 

As all the errors, and many of the vices 
of mankind, originate in a deficiency os 
perversion of the faculty of judgment, we 
are called upon for a very particular atten- 
tion to its cultivation and improvement. 
By tracing the progress of its gradual de- 
velopment in the human mind, we shall 
perhaps be enabled to exert our own judg- 
ment to advantage, in determining on the 
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9tq)s most proper to be taken finr the cultiTa^ 
tion of this important feculty ; while bjr ob- 
serving the obstacles frequently opposed to 
its improyement, we shall perceire the reason 
of its seldom attaining maturity. 

It evidently appears, that judgment 
begins first to operate on the perceptivie 
fiEundties^ and that till the commencement 
0f this q)eration, the mind is incapable of 
inlprorement from the objects of sense. 
The' knowkfdge that is obtained of the 
retire distances of visiUe objects is an 
^leiiition of judgment : even in the belief 
til the eipstence of such objects, judgment 
is concerned. And this consideration ought 
to nuikA lis particularly careful of mislead- 
ing the tender minds of infants into erro- 
nemi6 judgments, concerning the powers and 
properties of the objects with which they are 
most donversant. 

•* If you touch that stick, it will be 
^ angry, and beat you,** says the foolish 
nurse. <^ The stick is taller than you are,"* 
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toys the more sensible mother, '' and if yeu 
•^ brmg it upon you, it will hurt you*" 

It is by means of judgment, that a child 
)8 gradually made sensible that the pre- 
sence of objects does not depend upon his 
perception of them. To the infant, the 
object is no longer present than it is visibfe 
to his eyes. The powers of conception 
and judgment must both have exerted their 
influence, before he believes the contrwy: 
and by what slow degreies their influence is 
€(xerted, is obvious ; as we see children of two 
or three years of age, who, when they cover 
their eyes, imagine they are securdy screened 
j&om observation. 

If we attempt to force the progress of 
judgment at a very early age,^we shali only 
yreaken its powers ; if we are always ready 
in every little instance to interpose our own^ 
so as to forestall the judgments of the child, 
we shall teach it to rest upon authority, and 
the faculty of judgment will probably be 
little exerted through life. 
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' It oughts tlierefbrer to be our buBihest^ 
to kad and assist the jydgmeDt, so as t(» 
render it stirong and vigorous, rather thaa 
to impose upon it the dictates of authority. 
By pointing out to children the erroneous 
judgments which they form upon the trifles 
withip their sphere, we shall not only im-* 
prove their powers of judging, but make 
them sensible of the advantage of implicit 
obediei^ce to those who are capable of sd 
much more diseernment: 

A child considers its painted toy as a 
^hole ; it has no notion^ of its parts, pro- 
perties, or attributes. It is told, that by 
wetting it it will be destroyed., Unminifiiit 
of your warning, it drags it through water; 
Ihe paint comes off, the glue dissolves, and 
the whofe fabric is demolished; 

" Did I not teH you, you little mischiev- 
•* ous monkey, that it would be destroyed ! 
^ The little coach knew that you were 
^ naughty in disobeying me, and it went to 
•* pieces^ 
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Charftmig lesson to the judgtAeiA this! 
much i9 it likely to improve under jkuoh 
management ! 

** Come to me» tnj little fellow, and I 
^ will let you see my reason for warniiDg you 
^ against wetting this toy. You see, in the 
^ first placie, that it was made up of separate 
*^ pieces 6f wood, which, being cut into the 
^ pFoptT shape, were joined together by 
^ meand of a little glue ; now this glue or 
^ cement dissolves iii water, so that you see 
^ the reason of its coming asunder as soon as 
•* it was wet. Let the pieces be dried, and 
'^ you shall have a little cement to fix them 
^ together again youi^lf. You know that 
*f, the wood was at first white, £ke the cdour 
^ of the b(Ma*ds of the floor ; but when the 
*^ coach was made, the toyman put a little 
*^ paint upon it, which being ill made up, 
<< and slightly laid on^ was easily washed offl 
*^ And now you see^ my dear, how I came to 
*^ foretell the ccmaequences ^rf* putting your 
" toy in water." 
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K ot a dfly» scarcely an hMir, passes, ih 
which a judicious and attentive mother 
maj not find opportunities of improving 
the fiumlties of judgment and conception 
in her children. The great point to he 
attencted to is the co-operation of these 
ftcMlties in every point which she explains. 
If die goes beyond their reach, they will 
never be exerted. If she does not discri- 
minate, she will, in her attempts at in- 
structing the in&nt mind, be only giving 
a confused and indistinct knowledge of 
&cts, instead of cultivating those faculties 
by which alone real and useful knowledge can 
ever be acquired. 

** Some are bom to greatness, some 
** achieve greatness, and some have great- 
•* ness thrust upon them," says Falstaff; 
and so it is with learning. It is too often 
thrust upon children; and where it is so, 
we may venture to assert that greatness 
will never be achieved. A truly great 
and comprehensive mind was never yet 
formed by artificial means. In order to 
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effect the complete and perfect develop^' 
ment of the intellectual blossom, wq must 
defend the bud from canker ; we must ex- 
pose it to the genial influence of the sun 
of reason ; we must nourish it by truth, 
and promote its expansion by fertilizing 
the soil ; but if we forcibly tear it open, 
W€! may bid adieu to all expectation qf 
fruit. 

Of all the faculties, that of judgment is 
most essentially injured by the injudicious 
speed of our career in nuKlem education. 
The judgment, indeed, has no time to 
operate, no opportunity for exertion. Every 
thing is presented ready-made^ if I may use 
the expression, and the pupil has nothing 
to do but to clothe its memory with the gav- 
tnents provided for it ; and where these are 
deficient, it must put up with the deficiency, 
for it has no materials wherewith to weave 
any for itself. 

The propositions upon which it is the 
province of judgment to exercise its power, 
are all in their natures either true or false; 
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and whether thej be trae or false, it is 
the buginess of judgment to ascertain. By 
faa^ng heen frequently exercised upon those 
m which its conceptions were assisted by 
the senses, it comes by degrees to be pre- 
pared for deciding upon those which are 
formed from ideas in the mind, the patterns 
of which are no longer present to the 
^ht. 

Thus, a child whose conceptions have 
been exercised upon numbers, so as to have 
acquired dear and distinct ideas of what is 
meapt by one, two, three, &;c. will more 
easily perceive the truth of the proposition, 
that three times three make nine, than 
a younger child, whose conceptions have 
not been thus exercised, will perceive the 
truth of the proposition, that one and one 
make two. To enable it to form a judg- 
ment upon this, it must have dear and 
distinct conceptions of the meaning of the 
words; and added to that, the judgment 
must be assisted by the perceptions; for 
without visible or tangible objects, iM> 
6 
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knowledge of numbers, or judgments upon 
them^ could be acquired. 

In learning the power of numbers^ the 
judgment is much improved, provided that 
the judgment be permitted to be duty ex- 
ercised. But if we only aim at hurrying 
the pupil on as fast as possible through 
the rules of arithmetic, that we may be 
able to boast of its astonishing progress in 
having got to the Rule of Three, while 
others of the same age have not 'proceeded 
beyond simple Addition ; the memory will 
probably have been the only faculty exer- 
cised throughout the whole process. Through- 
out the whole course of education, children 
are great sufferers from our having for- 
gotten the process by which we ourselves 
acquired the knowledge we now possess. 
The intermediate ideas which served as 
links in the chain of our original conceptions 
have fled from our recollection ; we, there- 
fore, never think of presenting them to the 
minds of our children: and yet, without 
these connecting ideas, it is impossiUe that 
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wto aboold evier tuooeed in cotnmumcathig 
instnictioiL 

For the slow, the steps of the ladder 
should be Aortened ; and we ought to as- 
cartain their having firm footing upon one, 
before we ui^ their progress to another. 
Fw the quick, fewer steps will serve; birt 
these ought to be examined with accuracj, 
so as that they may be retraced with cer^ 
taintj and precision ; otherwise the pujul 
will be in danger of hunying with pred- 
pitftncy to the top, and then flying off to 
some other object ; and will in vain endea^ 
vour to find again the way over the same 
ground. 

Every judgment which the mind forms 
i^ a distinct step in the path of knowledge; 
and the absurd attempts which are made 
to lift children at oncfe into the regions of 
science, ai^ no less ridiculous^ than would 
be our endeavours to make children wdft 
with ease and gracefi]dnesS) by always car« 
lying them in our arms* The use of the 
inental faculties as wdU as of the limbsr, 

5 
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must be acquired by exercise. Sudi is the 
law of nature, and we never gain by opposing 
Jier authority. 

I have known children, who, from the 
time they could speak, had masters upon 
masters to instruct them; and what was 
the consequence ? Mere prate r many words 
and few ideas. Let us suppose one of 
these children learning arithmetic; which> 
as I have before observed, may be made an 
useful means of strengthening the faculty 
of judgment. It is taught to repeat after 
the master, " five and two make seven ; 
** seven and seven are fourteen/' and so 
on; tiU, by frequent repetition, the words 
which denote the relative power of num- 
bers are fixed in the memory ; and thus it 
is able to get through addition tolerably 
well. Next comes the multipKcation tables 
which it learns by rote^ and applies in the 
same way, as often as it is wanted. And 
so on through all the rules, the master as-^ 
sisting all the time whenever the pupil is 
at any toss, but never attempting to unfol4 
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a principle, or to give a single idea upon the 
subject. I speak from experience, as it is the 
way in which I myself was taught, and as 
I believe many others are. 

liCt us now suppose a child, whose con^ 
ceptions have been gradually improved by 
-the unceasing, though almost impercepti^ 
Ue, efforts of a judicious and attentive 
parent. She marks the time when ideas 
upon the subject of numbers may be given 
with effect. She seizes the most proper 
period for beginning her instructions^ or 
tather for leading the mind to instruct 
itself. . By. frequeiriJy recurring opportuh 
-nitiesr, die exercises the conceptions and 
the judgment upon units. She renders all 
the different combinations that can pro- 
duce nunribers under ten, familiar to these 
faculties i and then proceeds to add ten to 
teD, till the conceptions can embrace hun- 
dreds. Tables of numbers are ^hen given 
to be summed up, and at every step the 
judgment is taught to decide on its truth 
and certainty. Multiplication is explained 
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as a shorter method of addition, and its 
principles unfolded in plain and easy terms. 
By frequent exercise, the mind becomes so 
&miliar to the subject, that its knowledge 
appears intuitive ; its ideas are all dear and 
accurate ; and although the rules may not. be 
gone through with a tenth part of the speed 
with which they were galloped over in the 
former instance ; we cannot doubts that when 
both pupils come to put their knowledge into 
'{nractice, the latter wiU have a gitfat and 
manifest advantage. 

How, indeed, in the jfbrmer ease oould 
^he poor child possiUy acqvdre dear ideas 
jttpon any subject, "when^ it prdMbly had 
itwenty thuigs to learn at the luaae time, 
•all opposite in their natures, calling up 
different trains of ideas, and requiring dif^ 
ferent tones of mind ? K is likewise j^ba- 
•Ue, that in the high encomiums it has 
heard bestowed on those ornamental ac- 
complishments which are deemed so neces- 
sary to a person of rank, it has learned to 
associate ideas of vulgarity,, and conse- 
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quentljr of contempt, to a science, wMch h 
peculiarly necessary to people in business. 
By these false associations the judgment is 
penrerted at a very early period : and of 
these false associations the parent must 
divest herself, who would have her child 
possessed of a sound mind and vigorous ud** 
derstanding. 

The oAiduct of life requires no less 
^nccuracy of calculation than the conduct 
of busmess; and the science of numbers^ 
from first to last, being that which fur- 
nishes us with the most distinct ideas,* is 
•f ' the utmost importance, not merely to 
the m«rd)ant and accomptant, but to every 
jffttkmal bemg. It ought besides to be con^ 
nderedy that the mind makes use of num* 

f I%e dmjfh modes qf mwnier nr€f ^ aU others, the 
m^ (UsiiM; even the lea3t variation, which is an unit, 
BBlskin^f «lldi coiAbination ai^ dearly different from that 
ivfaich approacheth nearest to it, as the most remota^ 
itpo bdiig.as distinct from onst as two hundred; and tl^ 
ideas of two being as distinct from the ideas of three, as 
the magnitude of the w^hole earth is from that of a mite. 
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ber in all its ideas of duration and exten*' 
rion. Our ideas of infinity, with regard 
cither to time or space, are nothing but the 
infinity of number. Those whose ideas con- 
<«ming the powers of number are faint and 
confused, will be found to have very con- 
fused and inaccurate ideas upon many other 
subjects. 

In the education of boys this is, per- 
haps, sufficiently attended to; but why 
0ur own sex should be so utterly precluded, 
as they generally are, from this most 
useful branch of knowledge, can only be 
accounted for from the prevalence of that 
fidse association which renders every thing^ 
that wears the appearance of real us^t* 
ness disgraceful to us. Hence it comes^ 

This is not ilie case in oliier sim])l<& modes, in which it 
18 not so easy, nor perhaps possible for its, to disdnguitk 
betwixt two approaching ideas r i^r who wiU>iindertake 
to find a difference (in his conceptions) between the 
white of this paper and that of the next d^ree to it? 
or can form distinct ideas of every, the least excess io; 
OKiension^r— 5^ Loekeonthe Human UnderttanUng^. 
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the judgment, is either totally omitted, or 
so siQierfidally ixin over, in female educa« 
tion, that it appears as if judgment were 
a faculty which females never, in any situa*. 
tion of life, could have occasion for. A^ 
little reflection upon this subject would 
surely convince us of the contrary. A little 
reflection would teach us, that in every situa- 
tion in ' which a female can be placed;; 
whether she be firee or subordinate; whe- 
thier shie moves in an exalted sj^ere, or be 
reduced to the duties of an inferior one ; 
in puUic ^nd in private ; abroad or at 
home ; Judgment is ever necessary, ever 
essential; — and that whatever be her rank 
and. situation in society, if judgment do not 
f(M*m her opinions, ^nd direct her conduct, she 
wiU become an object of contempt 

BeautiM imbecility will be admired, it is 
true; but let us apply to numerical rules^ 
&ad calculate the period of this admiration. 
What proportion does it bear to the length, 
of human li&? What is the sum total of 
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the advantages to be derived from it when 
CMtipared with thdse which wcnild be ex- 
perienced in the capability of fulfilling, 
with honour and propriety, the duties oi a 
wife, a mother, the mistress of a family, 
tlie prudent adviser, and the fiuthfiil friend ? 
Is it acting with wisdom and consistency, 
in the first place, to do aH in our power to 
dq)rive beings of the use of this faculty, 
aiid then to plunge them into situations 
where its exertion is absolutely necessaiy? 
This is the argument (and an unanswer* 
able one it is) which can alone be used 
with propriety by the advocates of the 
frail fair ones, when pleading in extaHia- 
tkm of their foul offences in our courts of 
justice. Were this argument to be adorned, 
acs it might, by the eloquence of an 
Erskine or a Garrow, it would do more to- 
wards opening the eyes of the puMic to 
the consequences of an education merdy orna- 
mental, than all that cai^ be written upon the 
stabject by the divine or moralist. 

Let it be represented to the juries, who 
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are cidDed (alas! so often) to pronounce 
upon tb^ heinous conduct of shameUss 
matrwst that the creatures, whose crimea 
are thus exposed to public acorn, can 
scarcely be deemed accountable agents ; 
suiee^ in Ofur ideas of accountaUeness, rap 
tidoalll^ is always included. Now ample 
prooC can be brought, that from the cradle 
upwards every possible pains have been taken 
to destroy the rational fisiculty. With- 
011^ judgment, there can be no knowledge 
<kf &st [Nrinciples; without first principles, 
there can be no rule of conduct or of duty. 
How then can creatures be said to trans- 
gress i^nst principles which they nevev 
had it in their power to comprehend? 
They were taught that the sole ^duty of 
woman was* to ie amiable. That in order 
to be amiable, they must be accomplished 
and genteel ; that is to say, that they must 
kam to dance, and dress, and ^ nk&name 
^ Gob's creatures f to talk sentiment, to 
affect sensibility, and to follow ftudiion mto 



idmtever foliies die may lead. Hare they 
not done all this? And now mark the in- 
consistency of man ! They are accused t)f 
sinning >against the laws of God and <£ 
their country ; when they can call God, 
their country, and their paraits, to witness, 
that their judgment was never sufficiently 
oultivated to pronounce upon the truth 
and propriety of a single precept, moral or 
divine ! They were taught to look on per- 
sonal' admiration as the chief good; when 
they found it was no longer to be expected 
from the husband, were they to blame for 
seeking it in the admirer ? Of all that they 
were taught to believe amiable, they are 
still possessed; for no one estimable qua- 
lity of the heart and understanding was in 
the catalogue ! Sensibility or sentiment 
comprised their only notions of virtue ; and 
by giving way to sensibility and sentiment 
they became adulteresses ; or, to speak in the 
more delicate terms of modem refinement^ 
amiable unfortunates^ 
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To th^ effects of a permcious educatien; 
and not to the frailty of the sex, ought the 
natural eonsequences of a want of piin- 
dj^ to be assigned. Such a change in 
the mode of education, as would expand 
the powcm of intellect, enable the mind to 
embrace truth, to perceive the utility and 
advantage of moral rectitude, and to regu- 
late the passions and affections of the heart 
by the laws of piety and wisdom, would 
do mcxre towards putting a stop to the 
career of vice, in every rank and station in 
sodety, than all the laws and punishments 
the l^islature can devise. But leaving 
the amiable and accomplished frail ones to 
reap the fruit of the erroneous ideas they 
have imlnbed, let us turn to the consideration 
of the judging faculty, by the due cultivation 
of whidi these fatal errws in conduct may 
h^pl^y be avoided* 

Having fiprt exercised the judgment 1^ 
means bf the perceptive fiicvAties, it gradu- 
aSy beoomes ripe finr perceivkig the truth 
of propositions^ the sulgects of which are 

TOL. II. K - 
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not immediate objects of sense. The con- 
nexion between cause and effect, though^ 
the foundation of our reasoning in many 
sciences, as well as in morals, is first made 
clear to the understanding by means of the 
senses. To render the conceptions upon 
this, and similar propositions, dear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate, is, I believe, of much 
more importance than is generally imagine 
ed. By words this will never be effected; 
We must therefore, in our endeavours to 
cultivate the judgment, hiing the judg- 
ment into exercise. SHow a child that 
when he strikes his ball against the wall 
with force, it will always rebound with 
proportional activity; and that when he 
throws it gently,, tl^^ re-action will be pro- 
portionably weaker; he will soon under- 
stand your meaning. You may make Jhim 
sensible, by a thousand familiar, e]p:amples, 
that the same- I^t^, extends throi^lnml all 
matter ; and tf^ \ wjierever there appears 
any variatio^ in ify^ eflfect, from cai^^ «p- 
»arent^ similar, w^may be assured, ;(thftt 
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the simijarity is only apparent, but that, 
in reality, the cause is diflTerent. Such 
instructions tend to awaken and keep alive 
attention, while they preserve the mind 
from vulgar prejudices and superstitions; 
which all originate in confined views, and 
want of accurate observation. The effect 
they have in strengthening the Judgment, 
is evident from the conduct of those whose 
judging faculties have never been thus 
cultivated. Propositions, which appear 
intuitive to others, seem absurd to those 
whose. conceptions are habitually dull and 
languid for want of cidtivation ; while the 
judgment that has never been exercised on 
the objects of perception, takes every thing 
for granted without examination. Hence 
that credulity, with regard to the marvellous, 
which is a disgrace to the enlightened age in 
which we live. 

When a child has had the connexion 
betwixt cause and effect sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the mind by means of ex- 
terior ol>jects, it will more easily compre- 
K 2 
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h^nd the application of the same |)rinciple to 
morals. 

That 3 want of veracity produces loss 
of confidence as its inevitable consequence* 
is a truth of which the judgment may be 
made sensible at an early pieriod; and in- 
deed, while this faculty is uncorrupted by 
selfishness, it will seldom fail to decide 
with precision on every point of justice. 
Easily may the judgment be led to perceive 
that good-nature and affectionate disposi- 
tions produce, as their effect, complacency 
and affection in the breasts of others ; that 
esteem is the natural consequence of in- 
tegrity, wisdom, and benevolence; and that 
all the malevolent and dissocial passions 
beget displeasure and hatred. But in order 
to fix these associations in the mind, it is 
absolutely necessary that th^ conduct of 
the parent shoidd give invariable testimony 
to their truth. If the same conduct in 
the child be at one time found fault with, 
and at anotiier gets leave to pass unnoticed ; 
if praise pr blame are bestowed, not ac- 
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cording to desert, but according to pre- 
sent humour, tliese principles will never 
gain a firm establishment in the heart. 
Following jour example, your child wiB 
learn to like and dislike from motives of 
Clarice ; and fiedse expectations of gaining 
love and favcmr, without being at anj pains 
to merit esteem, will lay the foundation- of 
many bitter (jUsappointments. 

Yon will, perhaps, object, that haf^ 
ness and the worid^s esteem are not always 
the inevitable result of virtuous conduct; 
and that by teaching children to expect 
them as certain effects, we should lead 
them into error, and expose them to mortifi* 
cation. 

To this I answer, that though envy and 
mal^nity are apt to detract from merit» 
this very detraction shows a consciousness 
that esteem and approbation are the natu^ 
ral consequences of virtuous conduct; and 
that it is in hopes of obstructing this natu- 
ral effect, that malevoleoce exerts its influ- 
ence. Should it unfortenately succeed^ 
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ence. Should It unfortainately succeed. 
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it can only succeed with regard to our 
feUow-mortals. A powerful argument for 
endeavouring to approve ourselves to a 
higher power ! A convincing proof of the 
inefficacy of all moral systems that rest 
not on a more solid foundation than the 
applause of those who are frail and liable to 
error ! . 

Seldom, however, even from our fellow 
men, is the pure and upright conduct of 
the humble and the worthy deiiied the 
meed of approbation and esteem. It is 
when we solicit the praise of the many, 
and not when we wish for the esteem of 
the good, that we are liable to disappoint- 
ment. This observation receives anOple 
support from the records of history and 
the annals of private life. Never, in all 
our researches, shall we find an instancy 
where unostentatious benevolence, justice, 
wisdom, and piety, were refiised the esteem 
and approbation of mankind, unless where 
party hatred, by its deadly poison, blinded 
the eyes, and ei^enomed the heart* By 
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this was the furious multitude influenced 
iigainst the SaTiour of the world ! By this 
have many who call themselves his discipl^ 
been inflamed to cruelty and vengeance 
against their more deserving brethren. 

Nothing can be more inimical to the 
cultivation of judgment than an eaily 
initiation into party prejudices. By these 
the omc^ytions are misled, and the judg- 
ments concerning right and wrong must 
consequentiiy be often erroneous. To ap- 
jHTOve or' idisiipprove according to the dic- 
tikite of affection, rather than of principle, 
is at any time of life fatal to the integrity 
of tiie mc^ral character. The habit of doing 
so is to the young particularly injurious: 
it not oijjy wmrps the judgment, but depraves 
theheart. 

Did the cultivation of judgment once 
become an object in female education, the 
zeal of fair politicians might, perhaps, suf- 
fer sotoe abatement; an evil that wouM 
not probably be productive of any very 
fetal Cotaequexices ^to society. Unlbiass^ 
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judgment will perceive, that wisdom dwells 
with moderation, and that firmness of con- 
duct is seldom united witk outrageous vio- 
lence of sentiment. Cultivated judgment 
will not produce indifference to the inter- 
eat and hairiness of the community at 
large ; nor wUl if lead the mind to be con- 
tented with profound ignorance conqem- 
ing the nature 'and origin of pointy which 
are the objects of political dispute; but it 
will restrain wrath, and keep tbe indivi- 
dual in the path of duty. Happily for our 
sex; this leads not to the theatre of piAlic 
^triSd. Were the judgment to be exercised 
in 'finding out this path m the eventfiJ 
period of political disunion, blessed would 
be the consequences that must inevitaUy 
ensue ! To heal the wounds of contention ; 
to cod the sraging fiiry of party animoeity ; 
to soften the rugged spirit of resentment; 
to allay the jfervour of ambition; and to 
check the cruelty of revenge; would, to 
enlightened judgment, appear as the pecu- 
liar duty of tbo9e^ wh(^ not being callad 
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en to Ukt an active part, are, by Uns neutral 
situation, marked out as the mediators and 
peaoeHcnakers of society f 

Let us ourselves acquire, and let us en- 
deavour to give our children, such dear ecfth- 
oeptions upon the subject, as may leave them 
at no loss to pronounce on the consequei^es 
of a condiK^t marked by benevolence, wisdom, 
aiid moderation ; in opposition to the effects 
produced by violent prejudice, blind zeal, and 
cruel intolerance. 

History presents us with an instructive 
p(»rtrait g£ the human passions ; but it is 
of the passions principally as they are actu- 
ated by ambition. Without previous care to 
strengthen the judgment, history, there* 
fore, by the interest which it excites in the 
&te of heroes and conquerors, nmy be in- 
strumental in awakening ambition, and 
kindling the flame of false glory in an ar- 
dent mind. The historian who does not 
catch a portion of his hero's spirit, and 
enter with warmth into his interests, will 
foe cold and inanimate. He who does, 
k5 
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will be apt to throw false colours over 
actions that are in their natures base and 
vile ; to extenuate what is reprehensible ; 
and sometimes to extol what is undeserv- 
ing of sober approbation. Thus are the 
moral notions of youth in danger of being 
corrupted, from the very sources which 
we had assigned for their nourishment and 
improvement. This 1 believe to be often 
the case with boys ; and is the inevitable 
consequence of permitting the imagination 
to get the start of judgment. Were the 
judgment to be exercised in tracing cause 
and effect^ as they are delineated in the his- 
toric page, the ardent youth, instead of being 
dazzled by the false lustre of splendid 
achievments, would pursue their consequences 
to the human race, and see wide-spread ruin, 
pain, misery, and devastaticm, the awful price 
of short-lived glory* 

The various advantages accruing from 
the study of history are too numerous and 
too important to admit of being fully de- 
scribed in such an imperfect sketch : suflSce 
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it to say, that under the direction of a judi- 
cious preceptor, it cannot fail to. enlarge the 
conceptions, to increase the number of ideas, 
to improve the judgment, and to strengthen 
moral and religious principle in the heart 
The mere knowledge of dates and epochs, of 
the names of sovereigns, and the length of 
theur successive reigns, and even of the prin- 
cipal features that marked the character of 
eveiy prince, and of the most remarkable 
events that took place in every ag^, will go a 
very little way towards intellectual improve- 
ment. This is the knowledge, and the sole 
knowledge that can be obtained from abridg- 
ments. From these, therefore, none of the 
m(»^ uses of history can possibly be derived. 
The associations they give are merely 
those of time and place, which, as we 
have already seen, are the only associations 
familiar to the vulgar. Abridgments of 
history are merely to be considered as 
exercises of the memory; and whoever 
expects by their means the improvement 
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of any other faculty wiU be miserabfy dis- 
appointed. 

Are, then, abridgments of Ho use? To 
tihe young, I certainly think, they are of 
none, and worse than of none ; for I deem 
it miuch safer for the mind to be destitute 
of all ideas upon any subject, than to have 
those which are conftised and indistmct. 
But to such as have in youth laid iii an 
ample fund of information, when that in- 
formation ^b^ins to fade on the memory, 
abridgments may be found of great ser- 
vice. They give the outlines which the 
mind is in possession of materials to fill up^ 
Every event which they record awakens 
a chain of associations, and revives ideas 
which had become in a manner extinct. To 
the learned, therefore. Ought the use of 
abridgments to be confined; while to the 
minds that are on the progress to improve- 
ment, full, clear, distinct, and accurate ideas 
ought to be given tipon eveiy subject proposed 
to their consideration. .» 
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Here, again, we may observe the conse- 
quence of that impatience and precipitancy 
which in so many instances defeats the great 
purposes of education. By our impatience to 
make our children perfect in knowledge, we 
in reaKty present an insuperable bar to its ac- 
quirement. We cramp the powers of the 
soul, and lessen its capabilities. We teach it 
to skim the surface of science, and indolently 
to acquiesce in superficial attainments. ' Thus 
we produce a race of praters who know 
nothing ; of talkers who never think ; of ligUt, 
trifling, aiid fentastic beings, alike destitute of 
intellectual vigour and of solid principle. 
Pdrsons who live in blest retirement sfee 
little oi this. Let those who are conversant 
with what is called the world pronounce 
upon its truth f 
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tion, the mind will be in no danger of that 
shallow conceit which constantly attends ibt 
superficial. It ^Till be prompted to acquire 
Anther knowledge for itself; and 'by having 
been put upon the method of exercising judg- 
ment upon every subject it investigates, ife 
inquiries will never fail to be attend<^ with 
advantage. 

Against the morality of the tales of in- 
struction now in general use, I make no 
objection; because, whether these fictitious 
representations o£ events be moral or other- 
wise, they are alike inimical to our. design of 
cultivating the faculties according to the 
order in which they are developed by' the 
hand of nature. 

When, indeed, the judgment has been 
previously exercised upon first principles, 
so^a^ to have clear and distinct notions of 
cause and effect, it will be competent to 
decide on the probability or improbaUlity 
of supposed events; and from the impulse 
of the moral sense, the mind will take 
pleasure in contemplating the laws of poet- 
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ical justice. But where the vain attempt 
is made to impi^s first prmciples upon the 
mind by means ci fictions addressed to the 
imaginatioiit the judgment will take no 
part in the decision. By a succession of 
these interesting tales, the minds of the 
<{uick and ardent will be filled with wild 
and incoherent images, false associations, 
romantic ideas— and imprudent . conduct 
wiO be the certain result. Nor will the 
oenaeqoence be less fatal to the slow an^ 
indigent : oonscious of the languid flow of 
tfadr id^aSf they have much gratification 
in whatever) without exertion on their 
poits^ aopelerates their course. To children 
of this de9Gription, therefore, books of annttte- 
maaA Are thought particularly useful. But 
wouid We give ourseltes the trouble to eaci- 
nunab:. little farther than the surface, wte 
diO^d be epnvinced, that the great 0^«QW 
'wi^ te^ffSCt to such nnnds, is to rou^ them^ft) 
fvx 4ictiver exertion of their faculties ; wheveas, 
fagr mei!dly following the tale of fancy, t&e)r 
indulge the inclination to inddence. :»' ^ 
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WhQe i thus express my disapprobation 
of those fictions which stimulate the ima- 
gmation, whdle they retard the operation 
of judgment ; it may be necessary to say 
something of those which are addressed t6 
the judgment, and manifestly aim at it& 
improvement. Fictions of this nature arfe 
nothing more than examples tending to 
elucidate propositions submitted to the 
judgment, by placing them in a conspicu- 
ous jpoint of view. They ought, of neces- 
sity, to be simple, clear, and i^erspicuoiis. 
Siich were the parables by which bur Blessed 
Loud vouchsafed to instruct his unen- 
lightened auditors; every one of which 
will) upon examination, be found to be 
exclusively addressed to the judgment. 
Let the learned reader compare with these 
the wild fictions of the Koran, iMrhich are 
all addressed to the imagination ; and 'Wh& 
he'seed in the formier the manifestations of 
Divine wisdom, let faim be careful imt to 
follow the method of instruction of which the 
latter is a modeL 
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To educate youth by means of pretty 
stories, though a system which has been 
but lately introduced into this country, has 
been for ages practised by all the oriental 
nations. Let us look to its effects on the 
inhabitants of Asia. What vigour of intel- 
lect, what strength of genius, has it there 
produced? Let us behold its operations in 
the imbecility and indolence that marics 
the eastam character: and with such glar- 
ing proofi of its fatal consequences before 
our eyes, let us beware of enfeebling the 
minds of the rising generation by a similar 
procedi£re. 

l%e swarm of heterogeneous absurdities 
that daily issue from the press, under the 
ajqpellation of novels, would (if we had 
sufficient^ command of patience for investi- 
gating their contents) afford the most con- 
vincing proof of the effects produced upon 
the mind by calling forth the imagination, 
while the powers of judgment are suffered 
to lie dormant. Jn these writers, we be- 
hold the powers of fancy employed in 
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making the most absurd combinations from 
the few confused and inaccurate ideas they 
happen to possess. We see invention on 
the stretch to produce effects ta which the 
causes assigned are totally inadequate; the 
laws of nature violated; the course of the 
passions misrepresented; the principles of 
taorality set at defiance ; and the whole 
mixed up witib a jargon of sentiment, 
which is incomprehensible to plain com- 
mon sense. Yet so voracious is the ajq^ 
tite for novelty in liiofle who h^te never 
been taught the exercise of judgment,, that 
such books are read, aye, and nonebui suchp 
I)}^ numbers of young women, who hope in 
diae time to becomd the motheis of hope&l 
fiEunilies! , • - 

The train of ideas iiteoduced into the 
mmd by the hypetbolidai language of fi«> 
tion is found so agDeeaWe to the young, 
» fevourable to ihe indulgence of that 
hixurious indolencd Jto which most have 
«ttne propensity; that it is no wonder that 
minds, to which such trains of ideas have 
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become habitual, should find it diifficult, if not 
impossible, to turn the current of thought 
into other channels. Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that every process of 
reasoning, whether on the nature of ma^ 
terial objects, or upon subjects of specula- 
tion, requires a series of distinct and clear 
ideas ; and I leave it ' for you to decide, 
whethar it is by accustoming the mind to 
the train of thought produced by fiction, 
that it can be best prepared for this exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers. Is there 
not rather some reason to apprehend, that 
minds, which, instead of having had the 
perceptions exercised on sensible objects, 
and the powers of conception and judg- 
ment gradually unfolded by the same meana^ 
have been taught all they know through 
the medium of the imagination, will never 
through life exercise any other faculty ? 
All the ideas of right and wrong, just airf 
unjust, probable and improbable, will be 
tinged with the false colouring impercep- 
tiUy received from the train of incongru- 
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ous and fictitious images perpetually pass- 
ing though the mind. But where the 
reasoning powers hav^e been habitually ex- 
ercised on adequate objects, the train of 
ideas which occupy the fancy will no 
^longer be of the nature of unprofitable or 
pernicious visions ; they will be the parents 
of genious, of invention, of exalted purposes, 
of good resolutions, and of meritorious 
conduct. 

The cultivation of judgment, so far from 
presenting any obstacle to the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of imagination, is abso- 
lutely necessary towards their being en- 
joyed in any superior degree. Who would 
compare the pleasure enjoyed by a culti- 
vated mind in perusing the exquisite com- 
positions of a. Homer, a Shakespeare, or a 
Milton, to that which a novel-reading miss 
receives from the eventful tale that beguiles 
her of her midnight slumber? Nay, laying 
these higher works of genius out of the 
question, let us suppose two young people 
employed in reading one of Miss Bumey's 
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admiraUe pictores of life {which, for want 
of an appropriate term, likewise go under 
the denomination of novels), and that one 
of these young persons has had her mind 
furnished with ideas, her conceptions vigor- 
ous and acute, her judgment strengthened 
by exercise, and her affections governed 
by the well-examined principles of moral 
rectitude; — while the other, instructed by 
means of fiction, has had her sensibilities 
exercised, while judgment was suffered to 
lie doimaQt, her conceptions weak, her 
ideas few and confused, and her moral 
principles mere feelings directed by preju- 
dice. The love of novelty is equally strong 
in both ; . both pursue the thread of the 
story with equal ardour. But in the course 
dftbe perusal, how many sources of plea- 
sure are, open to the one, which, to the 
otjher, are totally unknown. With admi- 
ra^n the one contemplates the genius dis- 
jdayed in the conduct of the fable; she 
marks each trait of character, enters into 
the train of associations^ by whichr it is pro- 
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duced^ observes how naturally they spring 
from the situation of the person described^ 
and perceives how justly the author hasr 
portrayed the inevitable consequences rf 
the conduct to which they lead. 'Every 
sentiment,^ every moral reflection, attracts 
her notice, and calls forth the powers ol? 
judgment. Her vigorous conceptions em*- 
Inrace every idea of the author, and her 
cultivated mind feels all the exquisite 
emotions of taste.*— A thousand images 
which have called forth these emotions in 
her soul have passed unnoticed by her com*- 
panion. To the fate of the lovers her interest 
is solely coiifined, and every thing that pro- 
tracts the knowledge of their destiny, to her 
appears tedious and imperthtent. She re- 
ceives not from the work one idea in addition 
to her slender stock; and when once her 
curiosity has been gratified by the demuc'- 
ment, her mind is completely vacated, or only 
filled with some fleeting images of visimmry 
bliss. 
Where the attention has been habitually 

3 
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employed in following trains of ideas sketched 
by the imagination, it is to the contemplation 
of those visions alone that it will be spontane- 
ously directed. To present objects it wiU 
not in that case be able to turn without con- 
^derable effort. Absence of miitf is not a 
failing peculiar to those who are deeply en- 
gaged in abstract studies and pursuits ; it is 
common to all who have not had the &culty 
of attention early and properly cultivated. 
Where it has thus been cultivated, every 
common occurrence of life, every topic of con« 
rersation, every new object which, presents 
itself to the eye, every sound which strikes 
the ear, is distinctly discriminated, and be- 
comes the source of new ideas ; but where- 
ever, by the early exercise of imagination, 
the mind has acquired the habit of indulging 
in visionary reveries, it neither sees, hears, 
imderstands, marks, nor inwardly digests, 
what passes around it. Of this absence 
of mind we must have observed innumer^^ 
able instances; and may, at little ei^pense 
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■ef ' rWBectlbii, 'be mdde fully ^^tislble, *thit 
it fomt pre^^ht a &t^ ^Ifkade to llll in- 
tellectual improveineiit. Where the ton- 
xeptions abd the Judgment hate heea 
early exercised on the objects df {lercep* 
^tion, I bdieve this absence of 'miiid will 
rarely be riietwith. Whei^ they hare "riot 
'been thus toerdsed, I ' believe it to be ' in- 
icvitaHe. 

Supposing thit the 'faculty of judgment 
has been exercised in your pupil so as to 
'hdVe attained to sohie degiree of strength, 
it will still be subject to perversion * from 
^ttxdny (causes, internal and external, which 
It is the particular busiheiss of the precep- 
tor to guard against Of theise corruptors 
6f the judgment, it will be sufficient for 
tour present {Purpose to mentidli' those which 
are most likdy to assaidt it in the early 
stage of which we now treat; recdnamend- 
"ing it to the reader who wishes for fuller 
information tipon this important subject, 
to consult Dr. Isaac Watts, who, in ' Ins 
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rhns igtven a v^fy satiafiEM^tmy ^;iew of the 
>#rvWBl':QlMiesr'))7. which the jud^pBent is UaUe 

J^h8vct)iU: along insistcad upon the: secesaity 

cAf'C^mtii^ the &qulti?s ^f rconceptioB .and 

ijmdgouaBAflby means, of ;^ ^strict attention to 

■nenijhifr^bjecte^ But if care be>;Qot taken to 

.'poiat oat the&flacy of the senses» or, to e^ieak 

tfltiere iiroperlj, to show the extent of their 

pover, .<mr pupils .may be Jed\iafe npiaoy 

errors, by putting too much confidence jn 

i ihtin perceptions. 

By ^Irusting to the evide^oe of sense, 
'^nankiiid, in the infancy pf science, ju<]^ed 
i.the iworld to be an extensive plain ; the 
^jmnito be. a small luminous body, whioh 
vYQsev^from behind a hig^ mountidn, or from 
ithe <bo9om of the oc^an, and .performed its 
rtdaily ^ journey through the heavens; and 
itlie -moon .and the stars to be of the same 
.insigiiificant magnitude as they j appeared 
:.io:jthei:naked eye. And though mcn^ en- 
^lightened nations concerning the heavenly 
L 2 
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txxlies are now made familiar to children, 
even in the nursery, than was formerlj 
known to sages; still, by trusting to the 
evidence of their senses, children are liable 
to errors of judgment, which, if not attended 
to, may lay the foundation of fiiture pre- 
judices. These a truly liberal education will 
doubtless destroy. But if once these preju- 
dices have taken root in the mind, it is not 
by going through the common routine of 
accomplishments that they will ever be ex- 
tirpated. 

The credulity natural to youth is another 
fruitful source of erroneous judgment. It 
will act with particular force upon minds that 
have never been accustomed to the actual 
examination of sensible objects. It is only 
the imbeolity of ignorance, or the vanity 
of scepticism, that supposes any thing to exist 
without a cause. A sensible chUd will soon 
be convinced that it is impossible ; and the 
mind cannot be better exerdsed in-eaily life, 
than in discovering the causes of appearances 
with which it is familiar, but for which it 
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knows not how to account A boy observes 
that his top spms as long as it is kept in 
motion; tell him, when he asks you why 
it does so, ** that it is the nature of all tops^" 
and you lay the foundation for indifference or 
credulity. But if, instead of giving these 
fixdish answers, you explain the red cause^ 
and teach him to look out for similar exam* 
pies of the operation of the laws of gravita- 
tion^ you will probably be doing the &culty 
of judgment a greater service than it could 
have received from the longest and most labo- 
rious task. 

It may be objected to this» that many 
mothers have not the degree of information 
requisite to enable them to communicate such 
sort of knowledge to their children. And is 
it because they are mothers, that it is too late 
to obtain it? What motive to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge hajf so powerfiil as that 
which operates upon a mother's heart ? This 
motive, strong as it ought to be m all cases, 
will become still more weighty, when we 



consider tiiat another Tery ample sooBorolf 
errdneouB^jud^ent is founds to ppoceedffitnAi 
tJiat aiTOgadt' cotifidenoe whicli> frequenHjn 
^ttmdsi tbb conscioosness dB qiiickii0EBr oifi 
partsi J^ mothkm wish liidr childran' fot 
be cMstiiigmshed by w quick d&paat^';^ bufe 
deorljy do the)lr sDmetimet pay fop tbe= ae^ 
complishnient of this wish ! Soon doe^ Ham 
child perceive the mother's^ incapdbiKty* ii 
affb»iSb^.'k infonnatiDti. I^ie soeksrto e»» 
^age^iti vff&bdons by indulgeitee-Hiiy iilp 
du%eAde it leara^to' demise her antiionty; 
She is solicijbous for the improyement of 
the genhts' in which she glories; every step 
which the child advances in' the path of 
knowledge, is a degra&tio» to Hbd mothar 
in its esteem. Her admonltioner are with«« 
out weigkt>> her injunctions without ant&o^ 
rity. If i(i be « son* whom she tfaiui seed 
Exalted to a soperioi^, i^e mafy^ pi^hapd, be 
pr6ud to acknowledge the superiority, aird 
thotigh she feeb herself neglected and de- 
spfeed, rejoice in the world's acknowledgwigf 
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hersonfori a.mf^n, of genius; but if it be a 

4auffhter^ whom she has thus taught to lool( 

dSWi^ ugpn h^9 d^Pi wd many will be tbt 

woi|iids, of h^ heart ! 

^ mothor^ to be trulj^ reqiectable in t^ 
* ■ ■ 
eje^ 0$ bqr childreQ^ must not only b^ tfjf 

theqo^ as, a^^ tender; protector, a perpetual^ 

sglaceit^ and the source of eveiy joy*— but aa 

a giude and oracle ; one to whom they an^ 

to apply in every perplexity, from whom 

t^q^ are at all times certain of receiving 

light. The mother, who i? capable of 

jJgujUUling the former p^rt of the parental 

character only^ will sjoon find^ that not all 

tihe tenderness and affection she can show, 

wUl procure for her that filial respect and 

veneration T^fhich is the precious rewarc^ 

ol^ ms^ernal^ sufferings and anxieties* Tp: 

be teuly irespectable in the eyes of her 

offsjmring, a mother must be capable of 

iastiruc^ing them. But i^ it by the com- 

mp;n mpde of boarding-school education 

th^aJL she j^ to attain th^ capability ? Alas ! 

no. She may have been the glory of th^ 
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school^ have learned to play, and sing, and 
dance to admiration, and at the same time 
have had her judgment so little exercised as 
to be incapable of giving her children that 
degree of information which the mother^ 
who would be respected by her children^ 
ought always to have it in her power to 
bestow. It is likely that neither her ob^ 
servation nor judgment have been so far 
cultivated. But is it too late for her to 
set about the cidtivation ? The belief that 
it is so, is a fatal delusion. Do we not see 
frequent instances of men who have passed 
their youth in idleness, but who, at a pe- 
riod of life when many women are mothers 
of families, begin to make up for lost time 
fay serious application to those studies 
which they had formerly neglected? Do 
we not see such men succeed in their at> 
teimpts? Do we not sometimes see those 
who were at twenty idle, ignorant^ and un-^ 
informed, become, in a few years after^ 
men of science and information? Why, 
then^ should a woman of twenty, or of any 
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age, think tlmt because she is married, all 
improvement is impossible? Impossible I 
grant it is, if she intends to lead a life of 
modem dissipation. If her mornings are 
to be spent in the street, and her evenings 
at the card-table, improvement is out of the 
question. But it is not to such mothers 
that I address myself. There are those of 
a different description; amiable, well-inten* 
tioned, domestic characters, who have an 
earnest wish to fulfil every duty, but who^ 
firom a fatal prejudice, do not consider an 
accession of knowledge as any of the duties 
belonging to the matron state. Let such 
seriously reflect in what light they would 
wish to be viewed by their children ; and as 
they would desire to be respected, let them 
pursue the course that can alone render them 
respectable. 

Happy the woman, who, in her endeavours 

to improve and cultivate her understanding, 

finds an auxiliary in her husband ! Happy 

she, who is thus encouraged to the delightful 

L 5 
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mA ikp&tiaht tank ! Her succMs is infafii^ 
Me, h^ tetrad is certain. 

But if bet husband he one of the rmUU 
ittie; if f^te hat' bound her to a mat) WiM> 
d^pises femate intellect; Whbse idea ^ 
ihHirimoniiol felicity includes tiot the <sm^ 
pahioti tod the fri^hd; who merely wishw 
kl his Wife to find the qualitiies of the hoilw- 
keepnen and the virtues of the ^ahid') i^VeA 
thfen iM wife is wil^ut eicC^td^ Whe dM» 
IK* endeavour to qu^Kfy hersdf fcft fulfflfing 
the dutied of the mother. Let her consider^ 
that in th& respect atid esteem of her diihk^sil 
^ will find a sokce for the want <£ thttt 
purest species of haj^iness which flot^ fxxs&k 
congenial setiliment, mutual confidence, %tiA 
mutual esteem. He^ husband nftay aot bd 
l^irffling to allow her superiority of wisdom 
(and if she be truly wise, she will never con* 
tend for it), but her children will rise aM caU 
her l^ssed ! 

Let us now rettim to the ccmsddetraition 
of that arrogant co^ifidence in 8elf-opiniafi> 
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jr^^U m frequently ijbB result pf ^ cfa]I4> 
^^^ a^ in spqEiQ inpt^nce^ looser tbofK 
i^ 9Wth^. T)ii8 geaerally produces a. 
d^ree of dogmati3ip very un&vpurat^e 
to tti§ isf^iFo^ement. of Ju^gmient. ** By 
^ p)l9t mews soeyer," says the xespectfjile^ 
Watt9» ^ the dpgmatist coioes by his ppi-^ 

V WO^fr nib^th^ l^ hi* «Mfie9 ot his fency^ 
^ Uff pdupntiw or his 0971 ceading^ yet lie 
^ Miieves tib^in jsjl with the same assurance 
^ that he does a mathematical truth;: he 

V has spwce any probabilities that belong 
^> to l^ ;^ .ev^y thing with him is Qcrtmtk 
^ tUfd li^faUiU^. j^rsoos of this temper are 
*' HeliiQiijt to be coi^vince4 of a^y mistake; 
^ # Affl afismranee of their own nQtions makes> 
^ aSl tlvs difficulties on their own side vanisb) 
^ j|9 ent^^y, that they think every point at 
^ their b^ef is written as with sun-beamsf». 
^ and wonder any one should find a difficult]^ 
^ init/* 

The mcNre the judgment is exercised m 
f^]y Me, the less liable will it be to this; 
proud confidence m its own autho£ity> 
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which is never connected with true wi8dotii5 
though it is a frequent attendant upon quick 
parts, superficially cultivated ; as is likewise 
its opposite — Scepticism, 

" The dogmatist is sure of every thing— 
** the sceptic beKeves nothing. Perhaps 
" he has found himself often mistaken in 
** matters of which he thought lumself well 
** assured in his younger days, and therefore 
** he is afraid to give assent to any thkig 
** again.'* 

** Both these prejudices,** continues our 
author, ** though they are so opposite to 
" each other, yet they arise from the same 
** spring, and that is, impatience of study, 
" and want of diligent attention in the 
" search of truth. The dogmatist is in 
" haste to believe sometliing ; he cannot keep 
" himself long enough in suspense, till some 
** bright and convincing evidence appears 
" on one side ; but throws himself casually 
** into the sentiments of one party or an- 
" other, and then he will hear no argument 
'' to the contrary. The sceptic will not 
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^ take pains to search things to the bot* 
^ torn, but when he sees difficulties on 
•* both sides, resolves to believe neither of 
« them.'' 

It sometimes happens that these disposi- 
tions are united. Who more dogmatical and 
peremptory than the sceptic in his system of 
unbelief? 

Dr, Watts assures us, that *' the only 
** cure for both these follies is humility of 
•* soul^ patience in study^ diligence in ith 
** quiry^ with an honest zeal for truth."* 

What he mentions as a cure, I would 
recommend to parents to teach their chil- 
dren as a prevention. All the disorders of 
the mmd are much more easily prevented 
than remedied. Where pride and self-will 
have been permitted to take deep root, it 
will be a difficult task to inculcate true 
hunaility. Where the faculty of attention 
has never been sufficiently exercised, we 
cannot expect either patience in study, or 
diligence in inquiry. And where the mind 
has not been accustomed to find pleasure 
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m the discovery of truth, we iu9e4 not ©x-r 
pect that it will ever exert much Keal ii| its 
pursuit 

Another source of error, concerning which 
it heb^es U3 to he upon our guard, is that 
4JffiOfjij^u to rest upon authonty, whi<:h, if 
Yf^jiat t^e par^ tapns^eqt i^ ipgy spnpg 
mm. that confidence in our superior wj|f4afp| 
^o^joiqwledgie^* whk^ it is esseutial that the 

,Jt j^uiw, I C0ufess, ^r€*t dpUctpjr (£ 
4X>nduct to impress the pupil wijth pe^d^ 
^^pfidence i^ our jiyigmmt, ^d ^ the 
siwe time to lead him to exert Ipj/s x>wn, ti^ 
if be had no such authority to idyjupoir^ 
Tlie only method by which it appej^rs jto 
wm that this can possiUy be e&cted, is 
early to lead t^e mind to those iovestiga*^ 
iiw^9 of which we certainly know the }re- 
sult. The child will then perceive thie steps 
1^ whic^L we weffe ted to the knawjedge 
we possess. He will perceive that our 
advantage over him is the effect of dili- 
geut inquiry and actual research, not of 
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intultlott. We' may then, witliciut any ap- 
preh^sidn of being lessened in his opinion, 
tm^&Sij confess our ignorance upon sub* 
jects which haire laia out of our Kne of 
pursdit, and use our vey ignbmnce of 
these as an argument for his-^rtterting *Miii- 
adf to obtain a supefidr degi«6 ^fWatti^ 
Uml' ^ThJB'boy, wh6 Tiasbefti accustomed 
to *eceive" daily pniofe of his^ wiotfe^'s wis-? 
dam and knowledge upon iripdMrat pohfts, 
wfll be in no danger of' Ibfl^^;ii]^ x^p^ 
^^ her attaihmetit^ cir ' liri^iitaiiding,^ Itt^ 
tHi^i^llbSkm^f^Mok of Latin or iS 
mathematics; ^Btrt -ai^'ibstead of being led 
to exercise his owti judginent, he has b^en 
taiqght every thing as dogmas of our superior 
wisdom, he wiH acqmesoe in our judgment as 
m&lMble; and the disposition implicitly to. 
Tcfy upon authority wiU render him the slave 
«f prejudice for ever. 

This reUance upon authority is represented 
by some writers as the veiy essence of female 
virtue* 6 
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*< God ii thy law— tho^ mine ; to know no more. 
Is woman's happiest knowledgei and her praise.** 

So said Milton : but so said not a higher 
authority than JVIilton, when in emphatic 
language he commended the ^^ better parf 
taken by Maiy, who, not contented with 
hearing the words of truth and wisdoiOA at 
second hand, gave her whole soul to the at* 
tentive consideration of the Divine doctrines 
it was her happiness to hear delivered. Ac- 
cording to the common prejudices of society^ 
the praise was Martha's due. Her attention 
was solely directed to the objects within her 
proper sphere. Enough for her to hear the 
heads of her Divine Master's discourse related 
by her brother, on whose better judgment she 
might impKcitly rely for explanation of all 
that it was necessary for her to believe or 
practise. And so certain was she. of acting 
with propriety, that, confident of her own 
superior merit, she did not scruple to appeal 
to our Lord upon what she thought the 
faulty conduct of her sister. The rebuke sh? 
5 
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received establishes it not only as a privi- 
lege, but as a duty, in the sex, to hear, to 
inquire, and to judge for themselves. The 
contrary is evidently anti-christian doctrine ; 
and, like all others of the same stamp, is found 
by experience to be repugnant to the princi- 
ples of common sense. 

To the being who is taught to receive 
an opinions from authority, judgment is an 
usdiess gift In such beings, therefore^ 
judgment will lie for ever dormant; and 
without judgment, how is she to choose 
the authorities that are to be her guide? 
If her eariy associations of good and evil 
have been erroneous, they must remain 
erroneous for ever : for it is by these asso- 
ciations that her choice of authorities will 
be directed. If the clearest, the most moment- 
ous truth, be delivered from a quarter against 
which she has been prejudiced, the truth is 
conti^nned as falsehood. If the most flagrant 
and fatal error has been embraced by the au- 
thority she esteems, she receives it ^ as truth 
of Holy Writ/' 
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While by the habits of sodqty wiqmen 
v^re confiaed. to the nairoiv! djiclQ ^ do^ 
ni^stic life» tbey neceive^ ^n^ ^ucatipUt 
whiehy. if it did. not teod tor. qullwate th<( 
j|adgHCient m wy gwat' d^pcce, ixftsroducei^ 
those as^oqialiqQ^ which madi^ theif?- i^^rti^ 
upon authority innocent at. le^t^ !£ Sj^fr 
^fdujtaiT'.. To., the -charactei^ of % nqt^ble 
housewiCe» aa extraordinary needle-womoppk 
uj}d Bf careful inothe;r, they attiicbe4 ideaa 
q£ respectability and praUe. Tbeii thMlo^ 
fffpslf. their political, and ev^ theip moral 
opinions, they received &om: 1|JM^ ^wa| 
«r ghostly ftithers^ " Bjpjthwg doijbtwg;'* 
and as theif attention isrq^ ^olifily occupied 
m the narrow sphere of their peirceptiveit 
iQiindties, it is. not to be supposed that thejE; 
troubled themselves, with, qvuch inqwry^ 
If the higher powers of the nii^d were npti 
called fortlv th^ ^% and i^p^t essential 
Acuities weice so cultivated 9& tq pgroduce 
that equality which is always &iKiiiraible 
to the productioa (tf conupon seB3e; mmI 
in the early cultivation of these first fecul- 
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Ikflk afomifiUtian w&s laid, for tlie. pttjfed»i 
tMti oS all tlie higher powem- of the miiid^ 
nfhstewt a superiop degree- of mental. colUf 
tme Walk bestowed. 0£ thia we have: «^ 
dfatiaive proof iu tiier. many iliuatrious . Hkf 
ataBoas of. female leandiig and genius^ whkdv 
adwraed the- sixteenth and aeventeenth oeoi^ 
turies. 

Aa a measia of eultivating attBitSon^ 
acedle^work deserres a higgler place in oar 
eMimakion than it at present hoMs; and 
the spedea of needle-woi^ at that period 
ki vogue waa^well calculated to answer thia 
inportant eiuL That the taste would be 
kaprav^d by contem^dating tiie absurd and 
gjiotes^ae figures which were then copied^ 
I do not pretttd to affirm; but, as taste is 
the oflipring of judgment and imagination^ 
fimiltiea which do not unfold themselves 
tiK after conception has attained strength 
and vigoor, their improvement is the busi« 
Bess of an after-period ; whereas atteationf 
being absolutely necessary towards the ex* 
erase of the finrst and most essential powers 
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of the mind^ cannot be too soon or too 
assiduously cultivated. And how can the 
power of attention be more effectually 
called forth, than in copying minute objects, 
where every thread must be counted with 
the most scrupulous exactness, where every 
colour must be matched vnth the most cri^ 
ticalskilL 

When we examine the nature of those 
associations which the mode of education 
in former times tended to produce, we shall 
have a juster notion of the advantages 
derived from it. The worker of a piece of 
tap&try gloried in leaving behind her such 
a proof of industry and skill; and though 
vanity might doubtless mingle with this 
idea, it was not merely the love of praise 
but of praise-worthiness, by which she was 
incited to the task. When ideas of glory 
are connected vidth ideas of approbation 
and esteem, the character cannot £ul to be 
respectable. With every idea of glory and 
honour, an attention to domestic duties 
was formerly associated. This assodatioa 
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iio attainment in the walks of literature could 
dissaLve ; it maintained its ascendency in the 
imnds oi the learned, and was a lamp to the 
path of the illiterate. 

Another great advantage these ladies 
enjoyed, in the very limited number of 
books they had it in their power to read. 
This circumstance produced such frequent 
and i^tentive perusal of the few good 
authors they possessed, that they became 
mistresses of every subject on which they 
treated Instead of confused and imper- 
fed notions of the author's meaning, their 
conceptions were dear and accurate; and 
where there are clear and accurate concep- 
tions, the judgment will be sound and 
vigorous. 

In the acquirement of the learned lan- 
guages, these ladies had many advantages ; 
the very process gone through in attain- 
ing them is favourable to arrangement of 
ideas, and highly instrumental in giving 
that clear conception of the meaning of 
words, which is so essential to every spe- 



>.ties of intellectual impRrrement. ^Bjihdr 
^intimate acquaintance with the poets, the 
phiiosophers, and the omtors of ant^nity, 
we find the use they made ^ of tl^ ^k^ 
. XK^those treaswes of ancient learnings tom^hich 
iihe moderns ihave been so /much .indebted 
.ibr theur most brilliant tiKmghts. :B«it 

• while possessed of dll this '^knowledge, we 
ferd that the sti:idy "Of > the important doc- 

• trines and precepts ^ of ' Chrislaanity ocou- 
vj^ed thei first place ) in thrir ^^ttenticn. Ilie 

bnman wmid hasd then ^been but latidy 

^^nandqpated from those chains by ^w^k^ 

^the Rcmiish chiuth ^had so loHg held her 

V^dtaries in ^subjection : -^apon • the points in 

'dispute it was tiien the fashion to^ex^l^e 

the judgment; and the many great and 

vigorous ' *minds * which were ttien T>roduced, 

plainly show that the jiidgment is never 

exercised in vain. 

A minute investigation' into the* manner 
in which these ladies performed '%he Tela* 
tive and domestic duties of Me, would «erve 
to convince us^ that it is not by a.careftil 



culfivation of all the faculties, by extensive 
knowledge, or classical learning, that women 
are in danger of being led from the duties of 
their proper sphere. No. It is by the silly 
vanity which is a consequence of the partial 
cultivation of the intelleCtudl powers ; by false 
associations which annex ideas of importance 
to what is fiivblous and insignificant, and 
which connect ideas of glory with the silty 
admimtion of fools and coxcombs, that the 
mind is effectually perverted. Ami whence 
are those false associations derived? By 
'«rt6usly refleetSttg on tihe tc»or of the ideas 
^'#hk!h riWd^Wedftcation is calculated' to'llto- 
iftftee, AHie'^pcifeitaion may^ be ea^y resolved ! 
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LETTER IX. 

Judgment. 

Darther Illustrations.*^ Schools. — Education of the 
Lower Orders, -^ReHgious Instruction of the Poor 
^-Hind of the Rich. 

As the inestimable blessing of a sound 
jydgment is evidently not the lot of all 
who have enjoyed the advantage of what 
is termed a complete education, I shall, I 
hope, be pardoned for dwelling some time 
longer upon a subject of such importance. 
A young gentleman is said to be complete- 
ly educated, when he has gone through the 
usual course of study at school and col- 
lege ; but if he learned at these seminaries 
no more than is taught by lessons and lee* 
tures, his judgment will make little pro- 
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gress. In fact, the most essential benefit 
^lerived to the faculties from a school edu* 
cation, depends not so much on what bojs 
learn from the master, as from what they 
learn from each other. The best school 
being that in which the best discipline is 
preserved. DisdpKne is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the introduction of aU that 
has a tendency to inflame the passions, 
and vitiate the imagination ; but if proper- 
ly-managed, it wiU not prevent boys from 
reaping the advantages they must of course 
derive from incessantly exercising their 
faculties; an exercise to which they arp 
in a manner compelled by their compa- 
nions. A boy who has never had his ob- 
servation called forth, will not, on the 
strength of prattle, be deemed clever by 
his associates. They will soon discover, 
and perhaps remedy the deficiency. But 
would it not have been better for the child, 
that his mother had taken care so far to 
cultivate his faculties as to prevent the 
VOL. II. M 



4efisct? The deficieiief waj p^hapB be 
jrremediaUe. Tctis oonoeptaons w31 fhcii%e 
Am, and his ideas obscure «id Htaocurate. 
Ifis confpanions will pronounce him stupid ; 
and the WJoAd, even in face of dl the uni- 
▼ersities with whose d^prees he msf^ lie 
famumred, will confirm the sentence. A 
Uockhead, spite of learning, will be still a 
blockhead. 

How much the power of judgment de- 
pends on the accuracy of tiie perceptions, 
and on the distinctness of notions whidi the 
mind finms of objects, may easily be rendered 
cbvious. 

Tell a child, that ** he who runs swiftest, 
will soonest reach the goal : ** — To under- 
stand this, the child must have a distinct 
conception of running; he must also hare 
been able to make comparisons between 
diflTerent degrees of swiftness, and to con- 
ceive a lesser and greater degree of it, be- 
fore be can acquiesce in your conclusion i 
whidi acquiescence is the work of judg- 
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tmc^ the judgment will rest upon jroiir 
mMumty ; the child laay leant to repeat ft 
iS a judgment of his own^ but it is in realitj 
not hiS) but yours : whereas, if he has accu- 
rate and distinct concepti(His on the first part 
of the proposition, the judgment included in 
the second is ineyitaUe, and may be termed 
intuitive. 

Where diildren are taught evesty . thing 
fay jkissons, where their perceptive powcfs 
ave never eiusrcised, and their conceptions 
never cidtivatod, all their judgments ue 
received from authority. People who are 
thus educated are, accordingly^ as little ifi 
tiie habit of forming opinions f<nr then^divip, 
as of fabricating the clothes t^ey Wfuip. 
And as without the assistance of the we- 
f&ini<^ the artizan, and thedress-n^lux, 4^ 
moBim of necessity, go undol^ed ; so withqat 
theaaastaace of public opiniouj imuld tt)$pr 
minds be naked, and destitute of pniM4plt.fr 
senthnent* 
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• It is upon the preservation of a just baLanoe 
betwixt the faculties of conception and judg- 
ment, that the soundness of the, intellect 
principally depends. This equality in the 
cultivation of the mental powers compensates, 
in a great measure, to the vulgar for the want 
of that education, to which neither their avo- 
cations nor circumstances will permit them to 
aspire. With them, attention is confined to 
a narrow sphere. Their perceptive powers 
are cultivated but to a certain extent ; and 
this cultivation is entirely under the directicHi 
of the imperious mistress, necessity. 

The conceptions are exercised in the 
same manner upon few objects ; but where 
the attention is fully given to these, they 
are, as far as they extend, perfect arid 
distinct. So it is with the judgment : its 
gphere of operation is narrow ; but while 
it moves in that sphere, it is never erro- 
neous. Hence we find much good sense in 
the observations of the peasantry, while 
these observations are confined to subjects 
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u|>on which they have had access to such in- ; 
formation as could give them clear and dis* . 
tmctideias. .. 

If the above observations are well found- *. 
ed, it follows, that if the education we. 
bestow upon the labouring classes be of a. 
nature calculated to derange the just pro- 
poftioh lof the &Gulties; to give a jiartial 
oultiYBtion to those which are never to be^ 
called fiirth .'by the business, or the duties, 
which the indi^diial is destined to fulfil, while 
th0Eet.#hich are in daily and hourly requisi* 
Hon are utterly neglected, we, in reality, do 
^more harm than good. 
• Ami, then, of the number of those wbo-. 
deem- lihe' blessing of education improper^ 
for the vulgar ? Am I one of those chil- % 
dren of pride, who wish to see the darkness- 
of ignorance bespread the regions of po-. '^\ 

verty, while I sit with my compeers elate * • " 

in Goshen, and enjoy the light ? Heaveni "^ ' r^^ 
forbid! :..: : ) -M 

I hQnour and applaud the noble effbrts^ f "-^ 
that have been made, and tjiat are stilB . ^ 
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makings by many generous mifids, to give 
jiBSrtsiiGtion to the children of the poor. 
1?ar from wishing to restrain the zeal of 
charity, I would do all in my power to 
increase its fervour; but I would wish to 
direct it into such channels as would most 
dSfectuaUy enrich the soil it is the intent 
tioa of beivevdence to cultivate. All the 
tui^bulent and dissocial passions are inoni* 
cal to happtnessi The partial culfivi^B 
of any (me of the inteUectiial £EUwhiei isi 
from tihe same causei injimous. The af-* 
feetions that flow from rd^ous prindifA^ 
Sjs hope, confidence, love, reveraioe^ gia* 
titttde^ mxi joy, are ail not cndy fairoiur- 
«Ue to happiness^ but so essmtial to it» 
that I do not scruple to affirm, that where 
they are wanting^ haj^iness WiU never be 
found. 

If these observations upon the nature of 
faaj^iness appear just, we ought, in our 
endeavours to promote the happiness and 
wdtbeing of the lowec classes^ to keep them 
in view. 
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t have alreadjr endeavoured to show the 
early pfogreas of the passions. In this xe^ 
spect, the children of the poor and of the rich 
are pretty much upon a levd ; they are in 
troth equally neglected In early life th^ 
duklBeii of the villager are as much ruined hg 
fealish indulgence as the children of hia loid». 
1^ associations which b^t a tendency to 
the sdfish and malevolent passions are with 
equalfiudlity acquired by both, and are e£fec* 
tuaUy counteracted in neither. The first step, 
therefore, towards the education of the lower 
ordpais^ to instruct the parents in the dutiea 
tteyovvetQ their dHldren in early life. Boob 

to th« efiect ought to he distributed; exhortap 
tiOM to 1^ irequ^iay gtveu lay OK^iJoigy; 
a«4'r^vards bestowed!, by the contrihstors to 
sidbools^ tO! those parents whose daldxen ap^ 
pear to hare reaped most benefiit frost hone 
iastruction and example. 

To undertake the education of a poor 
man's fanulyr is^ no doubts a very gwd 
and charitable "action ; but to put the pooa 
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man in a way of educating his family him* 
self, is doing infinitely more service to 
society 

The education of the heart is the work 
of domestic life, and where this prelimi- 
nary is neglected, all the endeavours of the 
schoolmaster will be fruitless. In the t6« 
Mgious education of the lower orders, there 
is seldom, I fear, any appeal made to the ^ 
heart and the affections. The religion of 
the vulgar is therefore, in general, gloomy, 
superstitious, and I had almost said, fero- 
cious. While all the other intellectual 
feculties are permitted to remain donnant 
fixT want of cultivation, the imagination is 
roused cma micxi niui tne oarKest miages. 
The tendency of this temper is to produce 
distrust, suspicion, envy, and malevolence; 
and when spiritual pride is added, it brings 
forth arrogance and presumption. This is 
not the religion of Jesus Cheist. Far 
other are its fruits ; widdy opposite is its ten- 
dency upon the heart ! 
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The first view to be given of the Deity 
to the poor, as well as to the rich, is as the 
Giver of all Good. The universality of hit 
providence and of his protecting care ought 
to be careftiUy instilled. By representin^f 
the Supreme to children as a malignant 
spy and an avenging^ tjrrant, no affections 
consonant to the spirit of the GU)spel csor 
possibly be produced. 

Another error in the religious insitjruc* 
tibn of the poor, is addressing ourselves to 
tiie judgment, where the conceptions have 
never been so far opened as to be adequate 
to the comprehension of the simplest pro- 
position, upon any subject that is not aff 
object of perception. By doing so, we 
may give religious bigotry, but we shall 
never impart religious knowledge. The 
conceptions of the vulgar, or of the high-, 
bom, will be clear and accurate, exactly in- 
proportion to the pains which have beeir 
bestowed on their cultivation. By one 
medium only can they, in either case, be^ 
M 5- 



cuitiyated; aad tlais is» by attention to the 
digects of perceptioxL 

■ Where the parents are fodidi, idle, orpro* 
ijgate, the faculty of attention will never be 
calkd iorth, or never at least exercised on' 
jfTOfer objects. To rescue the children of 
such parents from the dominion of ignorance 
and vice» is truly laudable. But where such 
beings are the objects of our charity^ it 
ought to be our priiaary endeavomr to make 
up to them for the negfect they have expe- 
yieoced ; which must inevitd^ly have rendered 
those faculties defective, iqwn winch every 
species of intellectual improvement ultimate- 
ly depends. 

If we proceed upon othar prindplea^ 
and^ without bestowing any pains in cidti« 
vating the powers that are essential to 
judgment, vainly imagine, that by teach* 
iflig these poor children to repeat word% 
we shall strengthen the judgment and im- 
preve the heart,^ we camaot fail to meet 
wilh disappointment. In the process <tf 



karnin; to tmi, Ite thred first faaitim 
mt M dwht exerdsfd; but iff this is At 
§9fy tsmxiae tkat is givcft ta thds^ tiMgr 
will rcsp ImsI UtUe advantage from it : mnA 
mow wouU tlMj derive from being mtd« 
aequBHited with tbe nature and u^ of aB 
the olgectt within tbe spftere of the&p eb^ 
serration. The simple meehanism em* 
jj^yed in the manalactures with> y^MA 
ibejr are most famfliavy ought to be ex:« 
plained to them i» terns level to theiv ca* 
packy* The attentim ought to be turned 
to the minute examkiation of everf olgect 
with whidk they are conversant. The 
kathet binding of their books, the pager 
wtddt fonns the leaves, tihe thi^ead on 
miack these leaves ase strung, and thff 
eliaiacters that are printed on them, may 
be made instrumental in invigorating ihe 
ooncefriions; and I am persuaded, that 
habits of attention thus acquired, would be 
fimnd of greater use in developing the 
Acuities, than any lessons which the poor 
%naraat children could be made to tw3^ 
8 
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or get by heart. They ought soon to be 
made sensible, that: all the comforts of hu« 
man life are the effects of industry, that 
cVery article of food or clothing is the 
product of the labour of many individuals. 
The co-operation of Divine Providence, 
without vi^hich the labour of man would in 
many cases bfejohyiausly ineffectual, ought to 
b6idispla])^^id.' in the dearest light' 'To, this 
end, such^ ei&aminations as the following 
would be highly salutai^ :; — 

" What are you going to eat for your 
'' breakfast?'' " Bread." " Who gives 
"you this bread? Your father; but how 
"does your father come by the money 
** which buy^ it?" " He earns it by la- 
" hour." " But if he were side, could he 
" thus earn it?. By whom is his health 
" preserved? Who makes the bread? 
" What is it made from ? Can the farmer 
" cause the wheat to grow? Were the 
" farmer to be idle, and not to sow his 
" land, would God Almighty exert his 
** power to raise him a crop 7 You then 
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** see that the bread you eat is the blessing 
** of Providence upon industry .** 

We have already seen, that clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions are necessary towards 
even the lowest degree of judgment; but 
there may be conceptions without judg- 
ment, as there are conceptions without 
belief. I may conceive the figure of a 
horse with wings, though I do not believe 
that such a creature ever existed. These 
are not the conceptions on which the 
minds of children Ought to be exercised. 
They should be taught to form clear and 
distinct notions of what is presented to 
their senses: and on these notions their 
ju^ment should be exercised before it is 
made to pronounce on the truth or false- 
hood^ of abstract propositions, concerning 
which it cannot possibly have any idea 
whatever; 

Habits of attention to the objects of 
perception are so essentially necessary to 
those who by their situation are destined 
to be constantly employed upon sensible 



ol^jsctot thit we may assuse ouraelTeat when 
by the education vf^ give to tbe poor we 
incapacitate them for Uns attesktiooy we do 
an iiyury where we mteiided to confor a 
i^our. 

This pout deserves attentive coHGaderatkm* 
I could adduce many f»700& idn supporfc of 
my ppinioD concerning it; and make no 
doubt that many ladies, b» well as my^dil^ 
have experienced disappointment, in the hopes 
they had formed of nudong exceltoit ser- 
vants by mean» of an educiAion^ above the 
vulgar. 

After having inspired a taste for readings 
and excited the powers of the imagmation^ 
while attention to the cultivation of the 
oEgects of perception has been totatty 
amitted, we are surprised to find that the 
ppc^r business o£ the servant is i^glected. 
After the most careftil cultivatioi> of the 
reasoning faculties, we are vexed by in- 
stances of deficiency in common judg- 
ment; and after the mofi^ serious paim to 
iinpresa religious truths and moral senti* 
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mmtB iqiOA the mind^ bgr means of lessom 
and lectuMs^ we aie sometimes pained^ b^ 
disew&mg proo& of kreligioii and imno^ 

The came c^ this disappointmait wm 
any, in many instances^ trace to that pay* 
tial cultivafcicm of the faculties, whidb, 
while it ripened those least uaefid to the 
possessor, left the first and most "essential 
powers of the mind in a manna* dormaak 
Happier consequences would, I am per- 
anaded, ensue, if, in the education cf per» 
sons to whom habits of actire industry are 
essential, we made it our endeavour te 
guard i^ainst affording stimuli to ^le ima- 
gination** It is thus only that we caK 
hope to produce that common sense, wfaidi 
is sterling in every region; the eurmt 



* We may observe, that where habits of strict clean- 
lineas prevail among the lower orders, girls appear vaitly 
more acute and intelligent, than they do where they 
are accustomed to live from infancy in nastiness : a 
proof, that by the attention antd observation essentirf 
lo GjeaQlsncMfi the nqind iftben^fieially e^erdae^ 
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coiii that is equally useful to the high and 
to the low, to the learned and to the un* 
learned. It is ever in requisition, ever ne- 
cessary; nor can all the stores of wit and 
knowledge compensate for its ' absence* 
As it is in a peculiar manner essential ta 
those who are-euiidoyed in conducting the 
eonimon' concerns of life, the education hy 
which it can be most effectually cultivated' 
is surely the best which can be given to such 
as are doomed to move in a narrow sphere i 
and where the education we bestow has 
not this tendency, it cannot fSul to be in-^ 
jiirious. 

- By teaching the ^ poor to read, we put 
kito their hands the most powerful instru- 
ment of improvement to all the intellec- 
tual faculties; biit if these faculties- have* 
received no previous culture, we need not 
expect that they will ever learn to employ 
this power to any useful purpose. The 
question put by the Apostle to the Ethi- 
opian, ** Understandest thou what thou 
readest?" if put to the children of our 
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charities, might well be answered by them 
in the words of Candace's prime minister, 
** How can I, except some man should 
guide me?" Is it by teaching children fo 
repeat strings of judgments upon abstract' 
propositions, which they have no faculties to 
apprehend, that we expect to give them that 
understanding of the Scriptures which shall 
make them wise unto salvation ? These 
judgments may be repeated as distinctly as' 
possible, but it is impossible they should be 
believed ; because where there is* no concepm 
tion, there can be no belief. 

How conclusive is the reasoning of St. 
Paul upon this subject. With what truth 
and spirit does he represent the absurdity 
of attempting to inculcate the momentous 
truths of religion by words, to which no 
distinct ideas could be attached by the 
hearers ! He admits, that ideas may be at- 
tached to other sounds besides those of 
language; but shows, that even in thiese 
instances, an acciurate conception of the 
meaning intended to be conveyed is neces- 
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sary-— *a$ in musical instruments, <^ whether 
pipe or harp, except they give a distinction 
in the sound, how,** says he, " shall it be 
known what is piped or harped ? For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle ? So likewise 
ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy 
to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? For ye will speak unto the 
air.** 

It is,. I grant, extremely mortifying to be 
convioced of tlie inutility of our. labours^ 
especially when they have been eixerted witb 
cordial zeal ; but it is of importance to the 
ol^ects ot tnaii saad, that we should not di^ 
lude ourselves by vain expectations c£haviBg 
rendered them a service which we hfive noft 
rendered tliem. We wish to inspre thaw* 
with a true awd lively faith, let us then «* 
deavour to open the heart and understanding, 
for its reception. 

The poetry of the Hebrews isa continuf^ 
hymn of praise to the Great Creator. Th^ 
Supreme Being is there represented u tb*. 
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ynimftttng soul of natiure. AH his wori^s 
[nraise Him ; sun^ moon, and stars^ show forth 
hki gloiy. His superintending Providence is 
traced throughout aU events from generatuNS 
to gea&taiiifa ; and his. superintending care is 
represented as extending to the wild beasto 
of the forest^ and to the fowls of tbi 
heavens ! 

At most schools for the poor^ the children 
are taught to read in the Old Testamenlu 
But are they taiight there to read the iBOr 
portant lessons I have above described? 
Alas ! no. Their couccptirma are never sa 
fior opened as to permit these descripouna^^ 
excite lany emotions in the heart Th^eae 
emotjona are the less likely to be exdtedf 
from not being in unison with the m^y 
conoeptiong of the Deity which have 
been obtained* These have been awfid and 
terrific, little calculated to excite the feelix^ 
of admiration and gratitude ; nor does the 
way in which they read the Bible tend 
to give any idew upon the sul^ect. to t)i« 
mind. 
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When the Bible is read as a school-book, 
it wiD, likfe any other school-book, be a 
means of exercising attention; but it is to 
the formation and sound of the words, and 
not to the ideas they convey, that the at- 
tention of the scholar will be directed ; and 
unless his attention be directed to the 

T 

meaning, the meaning Will never- attract* 
his notice. Now, it unfortunately happens, 
that the teacher seldom considers it his 
business thus to direct the attention. If- 
the words are properly pronounced, his 
concern is end^ Wlien the scholars have 
uicmIc such proficiency as to be able to pro- 
nounce them glibly at sight, their edtte»> 
tion is considered as complete. And so 
ready are we to believe what is pleasing to 
us, that he who would endeavour to con- 
vince us of our error, would have a thankless 
office. ^ ^ 

Since the publication of the first edition 
of these letters, I have had many opportu- 
nities of examining this matter fully; and 
the result is a complete conviction, -tbat 
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the advimtages derived to the /poor^ from 
what we term education, is in many in- 
stances reduced almost to nothing, from 
our want of attention to the previous cul- 
tivation (^ those faculties which it ought 
to be our first object to improve. I am 
likewise thoroughly convinced, that much 
of what we are at pains to teach as the 
foundation of religious principle, is as use- 
less in that point of view, as if it were 
taught in the Greek or Hebrew tongue : and 
that much that appears to us very plain and 
simple, is so far beyond the comprehension of 
ignorant minds, as to require familiar expla- 
nation, before they can receive from it one 
distinct idea. 

I have much pleasure in observing that 
exj^anations of the catechisms, creeds, &c. 
are now in very general use. But even 
these explanations will sometimies be found 
to require explanation. Nor will they be 
understood, unless where some pains have 
b^en bestowed in exercising the power of 
attention, in the meaning of what is said 
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or repeated. To these femiliar esqplanatioM^ 
onr Divine Master did not think it beneafii 
him to descend. It was mentioned by him 
as a proof of his Divine misdon, that to ike 
poor the gospel was preached ; and by the 
poor it was in the wisdom of Providence 
ordainedy that the glad tidings of salya* 
tion should be soutided throughout the 
world. 

Before our rdigion, the distinctions 
formed by human pride vanish : in its pre« 
sence, worldly pomp and worldly honours 
are anmhflated. Strij^ped of his adventitious 
greatness, man appears as he is ; whatever 
be his station, the frail child of dust! — 
however himible his lot, the heu* of im- 
mortality ! 

The opinions I have advanced upon the 
cultivation of the faculties, receive no 
slight sujqKMrt from the consideration, that 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, I mean a 
true practical knowledge of them, requires 
not those higher powers of the mind^ 
which nmst be l»migfat to some degree of 
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]perlbcti0& Ixfere a 1nioii4ed^ af Che' lAv 
stmct scieBoes can be aMained. The €on- 
fBCftkam mmt, indeed, hare been eo far 
OMciied, as to give iStar and just ideas; 
bat the kkas need not be numerous : and 
in leading Hie OM Testament, assistance 
k given to the mmd in fenmng them, by 
M p^fpetaud reference to the objects of per- 
^^/^fgHAmk. The history of the creation, and 
-of 'al tihe events antecedent to the dispep- 
Mitfon of the Mosaic law, are recorded in 
terms of such beautiful simplicity, that 
tiiey me ealcxilated to make a strong im- 
^mMton upon the minds ^f children. To 
mdciifhis tmprese^on useful, it is not suffi- 
ijKnt ihat 1^ facts are known, nor that 
Ihe ftrtnest beKef in their reality be eslta* 
Uijjhed In the nnnd. It is the providence 
of Go© which animictes the scene. Confi- 
dence or faith in this Providence is repre- 
sented as forming the virtue of the Patri- 
•fdis ; it is this by which they are distin- 
goished *om the savages of other ages, 
ana of other nations* The teiowledge trf 
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the true jGoD was the inlieritance rfthe 
Hebrews; it breathes in every line of tiwir 
sacred writings; elevating the conceptions 
to a pitch of sublimity beyond what mese 
learning or genius has ever yet attained 
The idea of the Supreme, as the Father 
and Preserver, not only of the human rao^ 
but of the brute creation, is calculated ,to 
inspire feelings of compassion^ mingkd 
with devotional sentiment; and ought par- 
ticularly to be dwelt upon to those, who, 
from then* situation in life, have it in their 
power to exercise humanity, or the con- 
trary^ upon the inferior animals. The crudly 
that we see daily exercised upon brutes is 
shocking to every feeling heart; and were 
lessons upon this subject enforced, as they 
may be, by the authority of Scripture, to be 
given at our charity-schools, it would be of 
service to humanity. 

When the affections have been thus 
awakened, and the powers of conception 
and judgment in some degree opened, the 
history of the Jewish nation will not only 
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gratify curiosity, but excite surprise, wout 
der, and» it may be, some degree of in- 
dignation and discontent. Why was this 
people, weak and wicked as they are by 
their own prophet described to be, the 
ehosen people of God? Children, who 
by a more liberal education have had the 
sphere of their knowledge enlarged, are 
stiU more apt to indulge in these anxious 
doubts, which, if silenced by the voice of 
authority, may end in total scepticism. 
The vulgar, taking every thing literally, are 
apt to fall into an error no less fatal ; and to 
conceive, that vices which were committed by 
the people of Gob, cannot be considered as 
unpardonable offences. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to 
make it plain to young people, as soon as 
we perceive these doubts to have a place 
in their minds, tlu|t the descendants of 
Abraham were not chosen by God to set 
forth to the world an example of pure and 
heroic virtue. They were separated from 
the rest of mankind by peculiar laws and 
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ceremonies, in order to pY-eserve the know^ 
ledge of the one only and true God; 
and divided into tribes, who each preserved 
an accurate account of its genealogy from 
him in whom it was promised, " that in 
his seed should all the nations of the earth 
be blessed," in order to prove the accom- 
plishment of that promise in the birth of 
the Messiah. The immoral conduct of the 
people thus highly favoured with superior 
light, showed, in the strongest colours, the 
necessity of a revelation yet more perfect than 
had been granted to the fathers. To faith in 
the directing and protecting providence of 
God, was to be added a faith still more 
powerful and efficacious. 

Thus may children be led by degrees to 
a knowledge of the New Testament dispen- 
sation. 

While the Scriptures are first opened to 
them, they will, like the disciples on their 
journey to Emmaus, find their hearts bum 
within them. The histoiy of their Re- 
deemer's life and sufferings, of his merito- 
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tious death, and glorious ascension, will 
awaken each amiable affection, each inteiv 
esting feeUng of the heart. They will 
see, that as protecting Providence was the 
boon promised to the believers in the first 
revelation. Divine Grace is the peculiar 
promise of the second. They will per- 
ceive, that by iniquity and impenitence 
both may be forfeited ; and thus the neces^ 
sity of a strict adherence to the moral 
duties will be made clear and evident, and 
piety and morality be so strongly asso> 
dated in their minds, as to prevent a ten- 
dency to superstition on the one hai^td, and 
to enthusiasm on the other.* For this 
profitable knowledge of the Scripture^, 
neither genius, nor learning, nor abstract 
reasoning, are necessary. Cultivated ima- 
gination is here of no use ; and in readmg 

* For a further view of the sentiments of the author 
on the subject of religious instruction — See '^Letters 
totheDaughter of a Nobleman, on the FormatioQof 
Moral and Religious Principle.** And "Exercises in 
Religious Knowledge.*' The latter, a toall book, inl 
tended for the use of a charity-sdiooL 

N 2 
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the Scriptures, sincerity and simplicity of 
heart are more essential requisites than all 
the critic's lore. 

Among those who have studied the Scrip- 
tures as critics, I have found many who are 
declared enemies to affording Scriptural in- 
struction to the poor ; many who think that 
the Bible ought by no means to be put into 
the hands of youth ; but never did I meet 
with one who had been taught to apply 
its precepts and its doctrines to the hearty 
that harboured any apprehension* of the con- 
sequences of giving Scriptural knowledge to 
the otherwise illiterate. It is this application 
of the Sacred Writings which it ought to be 
the instonctor's aim to teach. If, instead of 
this salutary application of the Divine com- 
mandments, we go about to establish our 
own righteousness, by interpreting the judg- 
ments denounced against sin in the condem- 
nation of those who differ from us in opinion, 
we shall, indeed, reap little advaxttage from 
Scripture knowledge. Comments of this 
nature arfe, I am afraid, but too common; 



and as they are the natural result of a partial 
application of particular passages, thejr can 
only be pitevented by leading the mind to 
se^ for the general meaning in the general 
^irit of the Gospel writers ; which, if daoe 
with sincerity, will always bring some salu« 
tary truth home to the bosom. Striking are 
the lessons that are given upon this head by 
our Blessed Lord, Let us labour to impress 
them in such a manner as to render the read- 
ing of the Scriptures <^ profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruct 
tion in righteousness." 

It is in order to effect this application of 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel to 
the heart, that I would gradually prepare 
the heart for their reception. I have, as I 
am informed, given umbrage to some pious 
minds by what I advanced upon this subject 
in the former volume. This information has 
induced me scrupulously to re-examine aH 
the arguments upon which my opinion was 
formed ; with a firm resolution of freely ac- 
knowledging error, wherever I found it ^No 
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arguments, indeed, were offered by, those 
who differed from me, to assist me in this re- 
search. By these I might, perhaps, have 
been more effectually enlightened ; but I con- 
fess, that after having given all the atten- 
tion to the subject of which I am capable, I 
stiU remain of opinion, that to force articles 
of belief upon the mind, before the concep- 
tions have been so far opened as to afford the 
possible exercise of judgment (the fJEU^ulty by 
which we alone determine on the truth or 
falsehood of propositions) can have no other 
consequence, than to produce either a blind 
and bigoted adherence to unexamined prin- 
ciples, a total indifference to all principle, or 
the extremes of scepticism and infidelity. 

Greatly have they mistaken me wfao.imii^ 
gine that it is from a light estimation of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, that I am 
led to disapprove of the means which are 
tK)metimes taken to enforce them upon the 
tnfiint inind. It is my respect fcwr these doc^ 
trines, my opinion of their importance, and 
my cdn>dction o£ their being found consmant 
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to truth and reason, which leads me to re- 
commend, with earnestness, that they may 
be so enforced as that the heart and the un- 
derstanding may be equally impressed with 
their truth. In this all ranks of society are 
alike concerned ; and it is therefore my 
opinion, that the religious education of the 
poor and of the rich ought to be conducted 
upon the same principles. By cultivating the 
affections of the infant heart, and inspiring 
towards the Great Creator feelings of grati- 
tude, reverence, hope, confidence, and love, 
the conceptions will be opened towards the 
perception of moral truth; the judgment 
will thus be exercised, and when it is suffici- 
ently matured to perceive the importance of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, then, and then 
only, will they be received and cherished so 
as to yield the fruits of faith and righteous- 
ness. 

Superstition and enthusiasm are the ScyUa 
and Charybdis of sound and rational piety. 
In order to avoid the former, care must be 
taken to watch over those early associations 
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which connect ideas of good and evil with 
circumstances which are trivial or indifferent ; 
and to preserve firom the latter, imagination 
must be put under the regulation of Judg- 
ment. 
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LETTER X. 

Imagination anp Taste. 

Jmagination defined. -^Necessity of its Operations being 
guided hy Judgment.^-^IUustrations, — Definition of 
Taste, — Mistakes concerning the Cultivation of this 
Faculty, — Union of Conception and Judgment essen- 
Hal to its Cultivation, ^Illustrations. 

The necessity I feel myself under of com- 
pressing into the limits of a single letter, the 
observations that occur to me on tfie subjects 
of Imagination and Taste, will compel me to 
be concise; I shall, however, endeavour to 
be as little obscure as possible. 

The word imagination has great latitude 
in its application. It is sometimes em- 
ployed to denote simple apprehension ; it 
n5 
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being very usual in common conversation^ 
to say, that we cannot imagine how such 
a thing could happen, when we mean, that 
we cannot conceive it. In this sense, I 
have carefully avoided employing it. It 
is sometimes, likewise, applied in a general 
way, to express the operation of the mind 
in thinking ; and in this incorrect way of 
speaking, we jfrequently observe, that a thing 
occupies the imagination, when in reality it is 
the subject of reflection. 

Again ; the term imagination is some- 
times made use of in describing the intel- 
lectual pleasures and pursuits, in contra- 
distinction to those of sense. In this way 
it is applied by Dr. Akenside, whose poiem 
oh the Pleasures of the Imagination describes 
the employment of all the intellectual 
faculties. 

By imagination, in the sense to which I 
have confined myself, is understood that 
power, of the mind, which is exerted in 
forming, new combinations of ideas. The 
pbwer.jof calling up at pleiEurm^ any parti- 
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cular class of ideas, is properly denomi- 
nated fancy. A creative imagination im- 
plies not only the power of fancy, but 
judgment, abstraction, and taste. Where 
these are wanting, the flights of im^na- 
tion are little better than the ravings of a 
lunatic. 

From the nature of this faculty, it is 
obvious, that it can be exercised but in a 
very slight degree in childhood, the ideas 
being at that period too few in number to 
afford materials for new combinations; or, 
should the attempt at forming them be 
made, they must, from the want of taste 
and judgment, be weak and imperfect. But 
long before the mind can combine for itsdU; 
the conceptions are sufficiently vigorous to 
enter with avidity into the combination^ 
made by others. If these are so artfully 
contrived as to interest the passions, or to 
excite- the emotions of terror, hope, indig- 
nation or sympathy, they become the most 
pleasing exercises of the juvenile mind ; 
but if this exercise be frequently repeated^ 
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il wiD infiJIiUj produce trams of thought 
Mgfalj unfaTourable to the cultivation of those 
impOTtant Acuities, without whose aid the 
oreatiTe power of imaginatum can never be 
exerted to any useful purpose. 

While the mind is occujned in making 
observations on the nature and properties 
of the objects of sense, its train of thought 
is merdj a series of simple conceptions; 
firran the objects which have been present- 
ed to its notice, it forms notions of similar 
objects; and on these notions judgment 
begins its operations. Bj these exercises 
it is strengthened and improved. But, 
until the faculty of judgment has been 
so matured, as to enable it to guide and cor- 
rect the combinations which imagination 
presents, these combinations will be wild 
atid incoherent. However incoherent they 
may be, they have such a tendency to 
increase the flow of ideas, and, of conse- 
quence, to augment vivacity, that such 
children appear to much greater advan- 
tage, than those whose faculties are culti- 
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vated in the natural order. But when both 
arrive at maturity, they who have laid in 
the greatest fund of clear, distinct, and 
accurate ideas, must possess a manifest ad* 
^rantage. 

Were imagination (as is unfortunately 
too often supposed) a simple faculty, which 
could be exercised to advantage without 
the assistance of the other faculties, the 
methods usually taken to cultivate it would 
be judicious and effectual. But if it be in 
fact a compound of several other faculties, 
it necessarily follows, that its excellence 
depends on the degree of perfection to 
which the faculties connected with it have 
arrived. The Iliad of Homer is a work 
of imagination ; it exhibits a series of combi- 
nations, perhaps more astonishing in their 
variety, harmony, and consistency, than 
any that human genius has ever produced ; 
but does it not in every line give a proof 
of clear and vigorous conceptions, of strong 
judgment, and profound reflection?. Wheo 
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that arrangement in the ideas, which is 
alike favourable to invention and to action. 
In such minds the trains of associated ideas 
are, if I may so express myself, harmo^ 
nized by truth.- The ideas being nume^ 
rous, distinct, and just, are called up in 
proper order; and as arrangement in our 
associatioi^ is the true key of memory, 
every idea that is wanted obeys the call of 
will. It is then that the power of imagir 
nation comes ' forth to irradiate the mind, 
and to give a new zest to the charm of 
existence. 

" What employment can- he have wor- 
" thy of a man, whose imagination is occu- 
" pied only about things 'low apd base^ and 
« grovels in a narrow field of mean, inani- 
** mating, and uninteresting objects?" and 
such must ever be the ease with him whose 
ideas are few, confused, and inaccurate; 
and who, while incapable of expanding his 
mind to embrace the forms of general and 
abstract truth, has habitually employed his 
imagination ,on the chimeras of untutored 
1 
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fimcy; such a person must be ^^ insensible 
*^ to those finer and more delicate sentiments, 
*^ and blind to those more enlarged and 
•* ndbler views, which elevate the soul, and 
** make it conscious of its dignity. 

^* How different from him, whose imagi^i^ 
*^ nation, like an eagle in her flight, takes a 
** wide prospect, and observes whatever it 
** presents^ that is new or beautiful, grand 
" or important ; whose rapid wing varies the 
** scene every moment, carr3dng hint through 
" the faily regions of wit or fancy, sometimes 
^^ through the more regular and sober walks 
^^ of science and philosophy. 

" The various objects which he surveys^ 
" according to their different degrees of 
" beauty and dignity, raise in him the lively 
^^ and agreeable emotions of taste. Dlus- 
^^ trious human characters as they pass in 
** review, clothed with their moral quali- 
^' ties, touch his heart still more deeply. 
^* They not only awaken the sense of 
" beauty, but excite the sentiment of ap- 
^ probation, and kindle the glow of virtue. 
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^^ While he views what is truly great and 
" glorious in human conduct, his soul catches 
♦* the divine flame, and burns with desire to 
** emulate what it admires." * 

The reveries of such a mind are not only 
delightfully amusing, but salutary and useful. 
On the gay pictures delineated by fancy, 
judgment, reason, and the moral sense, exert 
their powers of criticism ; and thus the casual 
combinations of imagination are made a means 
of improvement to the heart. 

I have known a young person, prone to 
indulge in the reveries presented by a rich 
and lively imagination, who acknowledged 
that it was by reflecting on these sponta- 
neous effusions of fancy, that she became 
acquainted with the propensities and im- 
perfections of her own temper and disposi- 
tion. In her dreams of future felicity, she 
found that the gratification of vanity Was 
always included, or indeed formed the 
ground-work of the piece ; she accordingly 

* Reii 
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set hersdf to root out a propensity which 
she thus discovered to be predominant 
When mortified by the pride of others, she 
found fancy immediately busied in forming 
9Cenes whereon she was to act the superior 
partt and to retort the mortification on 
those by whom her feelings had been 
wounded. Conscience took the alarm, and 
taught her to apply to the Throne of Grace 
for the Christian spirit of true humility. 
Thus was imagination rendered subservient 
to rdigion, judgment, and reason; and 
while it acts under such control, we may 
safely pronounce it the first of human 
blessings ! 

Where the imagmation has been inju- 
didously stimulated at an early period, it 
has little chance of ever coming under this 
species of regulation. The attention hav- 
ing been habitually engaged in pursuing 
the dreams of fiction, loses a thousand 
opportunities of information and improve- 
ment, and the number of ideas must conse- 
quently be extremely circumscribed. The 
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judgment having never been exercised on 
realities, can only compare ideas that are 
equally imperfect, and consequently be for 
ever liable to error. An expectation that 
happiness or misery will be produced in 
real life, as they are produced in fiction, is 
one of the dangerous errors into which 
their minds will ever b^ apt to fall ; and 
whigh may be attended with most &tal 
consequences : the real events of life suc- 
ceeding each other in a very different train 
from that in which they are represented in 
such productions. The false associations 
that are thus produced in the mind may 
not only mislead the judgment, but^ as I 
have endeavoured elsewhere to show, may 
effectually pervert the heart — ^the sensibi* 
lity excited by fictitious representations of 
human misery^ being very far from that 
genuine spirit of benevolence that is actively 
exerted in alleviating the distresses which 
it cannot remove. Where the judgment 
lias been strengthened by observation, imd 
habits of active benevolence have been^. in 
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some measure, acquired, and confirmed by 
religious principle, then, indeed, the luxu- 
rious tear, called forth by the witching 
power of imagination, may be indulged 
with safety ; for its source will not then 
be mistaken. But where, by imagination, 
sensibility has been brought into existence, 
to the woes of imggination sensibility will 
be confined ; and far too sickly will be its 
constitution, to produce the active charities 
of life. 

Taste is so intimately connected with 
imagination, that many of the observations 
applicable to the one will be found to 
r^ach the other. The emotion of taste, 
though simple in its operation, is derived 
from complex sources. Its very existence 
depends on the vigour of conception, and 
implies the exercise of judgment. Nor 
are these faculties alone equal to the pro- 
duction of this delightful emotion; as we 
may be convinced, by observing the num 
bers of persons who possess these faculties 
in an eminent . degree, who, nevertheless, 
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are incapable of experiencing the emotions 
of taste. Without a certain portion of «en- 
sibility, I believe, true taste is never found. 
How much this sensibility depends upon 
organization, I cannot presume to determine ; 
but that it is seldom the boon of uncultivated 
minds, experience affords us convincing 
proofs. 

To perceive and to enjoy whatever is 
beautifiil or sublime in the works of nature 
or of art, is the peculiar privilege of taste. 
Its emotions are accordingly divided by 
an author,* to whose elegant and judicious 
remarks I confess many obligations, into 
the emotions of sublimity^ and the emotions 
of beauty. 

" The qualities that produce these emo- 
" tions, are to be found in almost every 
" class of the objects of human knowledge, 
" and the emotions themselves afford one 
" of the most extensive sources of human 
" delight. They occur to us amid every 
" variety of external scenery, ^nd among 
* See Alison on Taste. 
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" ntany diversities of disposition and affec- 
" tiori in the mind of man. The most. 
** pleasing arts of human invention are al- 
** together dkected to their pursuit; and 
** even the necessary arts are exalted into 
" dignity by the genius that can unite 
" beauty with use." 

-That -a susceptibility to the emotion of 
taste does not altogether depend upon the 
original frame of our nature, is evident, 
from its being entirely confined to minds 
possessing a certain degree of cidtivation; 
whereas the emotions of surprise, joy, 
wonder, &c. are felt by all. Nor is the 
mind of the most cultivated at aU times 
equally susceptible of these emotions. All 
must know, that there are moments when 
objects of sublimity or beauty make no 
impression. All must have experienced, 
that scenes which have at one period called 
forth the most vivid sensations of delight, 
have at another been viewed with the most 
perfect indifference. 
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The more deeply we examine this curious 
subject, the more fully shall we be convinced, 
that the emotions of taste entirely depend 
on the train of ideas which are called 
up in the mind by certain objects of percep- 
tion. If the mind has not been previously 
furnished with a store of ideas that can 
be thus associated, the finest objects of sub- 
limity or beauty will never give a pleasurable 
sensation to the breast. They may be viewed 
with wonder, with admiration, but will 
never produce emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. 

The above observations may be further 
illustrated, by reflecting on the manner in 
which a taste for the beauties of nature in the 
material world, and for the beauties of poetry, 
enhance each other. A young mind, accus- 
tomed to the contemplation of rural scenery, 
is jenraptured by the poetical descriptions 
which present a transcript of all that had 
so often charmed the imagination. 

" When Nature charms, for life itself is new." 
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The elevated sentiments and suUime 
ideas of the poet give, on the other hand, 
a number of new associations, which are 
henioeforth called up by the scenes x)£ nature, 
and become to the mind of sensibility a new 
and inexhaustible source of delight 

By the ideas associated with them, a 
thousand sounds that are in themselves in« 
different, nay, some that are rather in their 
natures disagreeable, become pregnant with 
ddight. I have for this last half hour been 
leaning on my ^&ow; listening to the dis- 
tant tinkling of the idieep*bell, a SQpnd so 
perfidy in unisoa with the surrounding 
scenery as to i^ipear enchantin^y beautiM, 
Upon reflection, I believe it to be just such a 
bell as is tied to the pie-man's basket, which 
I have often in town deemed an execrable 
nuisance. The different emotions which it 
nolv excites, can only be resolved into the 
different trains of ideas with which the sound 
is associated. * 

* I once knew a lady who had been brought up- im 
one of the most confined streets in the city of Londo^^ 

VOL. II. O 
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'' My narrow limits will not permit mtf to 
go into this subject at sufficient length ; but 
the hints I have suggested, will, if pursued 
with any attention, infallibly lead us to 
conclude, that the foundation of the emo- 
tions of taste, with regard to natural ob- 
jects and to poetical description, must be 
laid in distinct and accurate conceptions. 
By these must the ideas be. accumulated^ 
which, by the laws of association, are 
formed into distinct trains; which, like 
the genii of Aladdin's lamp, appear the 
moment the enchanter imagination is dis- 
posed to call them. Without some pains 
^taken in the cultivation of the faculty of 

where her father had, by dint of industry, accumulated 
a large fortune. When complaining of her hard fate, 
in being obliged upon her marriage to leave the metro- 
polis for the dull sameness of a country life, she drew a 
Striking picture of the joys she had unwillingly relin- 
quished. " There (she said) she never knew what it 
was to be lonely ; for besides the bustle all day long 
in the street of carts and coaches, there were forty 
coopers in the back-yard, who were knock, knocking, 
from morning till night! " Does not this strongly evince 
the power of association in forming our ideas of har- 
mony? 
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conception, we may leam to talk of taste, 
but we shall never be subject to its influ- 
ence. 

In creating a susceptibility to the emo- 
tion9 of taste, we shall find a powerful assist- 
ant in devotipnal sentiment The mind 
that has been accustomed to associate the 
ideas of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness, with all that is striking in the works 
of nature, must have a peculiar tendency 
to the emotions of sublimity and beauty. 
It is thus that sensibility may be properly 
and effectually awakened. The train of 
thought which devotional sentiment ex- 
cites, is so highly favourable to the culti- 
vation of refined taste, that I greatly queish 
tion whether its emotions were ever exdtecl» 
where sensibility had not been thus called 
forth. . So necessary is it towards the perfec- 
tion of the human mind, that the cultivation 
of the affections should go hand in hand with 
that of intellect ! 

It is no small incitement to the cultiva- 
tion of taste, to reflect, that the emotions 
o2 



of subUmity and beauty are conoeeMf Mi 
only with our devotiond, but with our mond 
feelings. They coalesce not with any of the 
dissocial or malevolent passione; and can 
never be experienced while the mind is under 
their influence. By raklering the mind mm 
cq^liUe of the emoticmsof taste» we not odtf 
expand the circle of human pleasures^ but» at 
every emotion of which the heart is capafak 
has a teiidency to produce emotions that are 
in the same key, we give an additional diord, 
if I may so express it» to the hannony of the 
virtues. 

To those who are by their sHuatim in 
society exempted from the cares and per- 
plexities of busineiss, it is of the last im- 
portance to have a suiBkient number cf 
such olgects and pursuits as may serro 
fully to occupy the time which is thus left 
fo thdr disposaL The intellectual powers 
have little dbance of being called ibrdiy in 
any eminent degree, where there are no 
difficulties to stimulate the energies of the 
soul, and no object to rous^ its actinty. 



The lote of knowledge is indeed an actire 
princq^le; and fw that reason cannot be too 
assiduously cultivated in the minds of those 
who are bom to the privilege or the curse of 
Idbure : but if to the love of knowledge we 
do not add a susceptibility to the emotions^of 
taste, the mind will be apt to languish, and 
to seek resources in those fatal scenes of dissi- 
pation, where every virtuous dis^sition and 
manly sentiment are soon obliterated. 

The emotions of taste are, I beUeve, 
particularly congenial to the female mind; 
but it deserves our serious inquiry, how 
iar the ccmimon mode of female education 
tends to cultivate^ or to destroy, this natural 
susceptibility. When we hear a mother 
speak of givii^ her daughters a taste fw 
mmic, and a taste for paintings we may, 
nine times in ten, conclude that she metos 
nothing more by the expression, than ex/dU 
ing in her children an ambition to exhibit 
to advantage their practical skill in these 
accomplishments. For this purpose, the 
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methods generally adopted are obviously so 
successful, as to render it unnecessary to sug- 
gest any improvement. 

' With the idea of excelling in those 
accomplishments, is associated every idea 
of glory and approbation. To render the 
road to excellence easy of access, diffidence 
and modesty are banished from the youth- 
ful mind; the veil of bashfulness is torn 
aside by vanity, and every art made use 
of to render the gentle pupils (Callous to the 
public gaze. Vanity, aided by example^ 
and stimulated by ambition, does wonders. 
The attention is exerted in the art of iadr 
tation, and its power is never exerted in 
vain. Where the best models are procured, 
the copies will in time be excellent. The 
music-master who has taste, will teach his 
pupils to make use of graces, which will 
serve as a succedaneum for that which he 
has it not in his power to confer ; and rapid 
execution must inevitably be attained by un- 
wearied application, 
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All this may, I confess, be accomplished 
without the cultivation of a single faculty 
of the mind, excepting those of perception 
and attention: but to confound this paltry 
art of imitation with the idea of taste, is no 
less absurd, than if we were to call the com* 
positor, who arranges the types for an edi« 
tion of Homer, the Prince of Poets ! 

The emotion of taste with regard to mu- 
sical composition, depends upon association no 
less than it does with regard to the other ob* 
jects of our perceptions. 

Single sounds, we^ well know, are ac- 
counted agreeable or disagreeable, accord- 
ing to the ideas which they excite. On 
examination we shall find that those which 
particularly strike us as sublime or beau^- 
ful, never fail to produce certain trains of 
ideas in the mind; which if accidentally 
broken^ the emotions of sublimity or beauty 
are annihilated. An instance or two will 
sufficiently elucidate this truth. What 
isound so sublime as a peal of thunder! 
The emptying of a cart of stones in the 
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steeet may be mistaken for it» and, while 
Ibe decqition lasts, will produce the emo^ 
tiotis of sublimity in their fullest extent; 
but let us discover our mistake, and what 
becomes of the emotions of sublimity ? The 
melodicfus notes of the nightingale have 
be^i wdl imitated on the stage; but did 
they there produce the same emotions of 
beauty, as when heard in the stillness of the 
aolann grove ? 

Music, which is a continuation of sounds, 
may, from the various comlHnations of 
which it is capable, be rendered highly 
expressive of the tender, the plaintive the 
melancholy, the cheerful, or the gay. It 
may be rendered elevating or depressing, 
soothing the soul to sadness, or exhila^ 
rating to the tone of {Measure. Now, 
that every one of these various emotions 
18 occasioned by the production of certain 
trains of ideas connected by the laws 6£ 
association, I think no person of reflection 
will dispute. The person who is not sus- 
ceptiUe of these emotions may attain a 
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knowledge of the laws of composition^ an^^ 
acquainted with the difficulty attending the. 
execution of laborious passages, may admire 
the art of the performer; but this admi- 
ration is perfectly distinct from the emo- 
tion of taste. To obtain this species of 
applause, is the sole aim of a number of 
composers, whose ambition is amply gra- 
tified, by the approbation of the vulgar 
many ; but it is the man of real taste alone^ 
who, either in his compositions or perform- 
ance, can excite the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. 

That the number is so few, will not be 
matter of surprise, when we reflect that the 
person who would call forth the emotions 
of taste, either in the disposition of mate* 
rial objects, or in any of the fine arts, must 
be capable of entering into all those asso- 
ciations that are connected with the tones 
of mind which^ he wishes to produce. 
Whatever rudely - breaks these trains of 
ideas, utterly destroys the eflfect. Every 
person of taste, who has heard the Messiah 
o5 
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of Handel performed at Westminster- 
Abbey, and at the Play-house, must be 
sensible of the advantage with which this 
sublime composition was heard at the for- 
mer place, where every object tended to 
produce associations in unison with the 
tone of tlie performance. At the Play- 
house these associations were forcibly broken ; 
trains of discordant ideas obtruded theni- 
selves on the mind, and thus the effect was 
lost. 

From the tenor of these observations^ I 
hope it has been made clear, that a taste for 
the fine arts can only be cultivated by the 
same means which must be employed to lay 
the foundation of taste in general, viz. a 
carefiil improvement of all the intellectual 
faculties. If the conceptions have not 
been rendered clear and accurate, and the 
attention roused to give them constant 
employment, so as to lay in a large stock of 
ideas upon every subject ; if the judgment 
has not been exercised upon the agree- 
ment and disagreement of ideas ; and if the 
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powers of abstraction and imagination have 
not been called forth; it is impossible that 
the emotions of taste should ever be expe- 
rienced. It is not by constantly practising 
at a musical instrument, or by handling 
the pencil, that taste for painting or for 
music can possibly be acquired. But let the 
basis of taste be fixed, and then by render- 
ing your pupils capable of the practical part 
of these accomplishments, you enlarge the 
sphere of their innocent enjoyments, and 
afford them the opportunity of communicating 
pleasure to others. 

The mother who i$ superior to the 
chains of fashion, and who is capable of 
taking an extensive view of the probabili*- 
ties of human life, as well as of weighing 
the talents of her children with accurate 
impartiality, will decide with wisdom and 
precision on the value of those accomplish- 
ments which must inevitably be purchased 
at the expense of a large portion of time 
and attention. Does the mind appear 
destitute of that energy which is necesk 
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sary togive a zest to the intellectual plea* 
mres, she will readily percdlve the advan* 
tage which may be derived to such a mind, 
from having at all times the power of gra- 
tifying itself by an elegant and innocent 
amu^emept. But if her children possess 
sufficient intellectual vigour to find full em- 
ployment from other sources, she will, 
perhaps, content herself with cultivating in 
them that taste for the fine arts in general, 
which will at all times ensure them most ex- 
quisite gratification. 

To such minds every scene in nature 
presents some object calculated to call forth 
trains of ideas, which either interest the 
heart, or amuse [the fancy. «But if the time 
iu which the mind ought naturally to be em- 
ployed in accumulating those ideas, be de- 
voted to acquiring a facility of execution at a 
musical instrument, it is evident na such 
ideas can be called forth. 

As painting is now become a fashionable 
accomplishment, Uttle less generally culti- 
vated than music, it may be expected that 
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I should make a few obseirations tiiat 
may particularly apply to it. It is a sub- 
ject on which I have no assistance from ^ 
the writings of others : in what I say upon 
it, I have, therefore, no guide but my own 
feelings and my own judgment, and in such 
circumstances it becomes me to express myself 
with diffidence. 

The pleasure we receive from painting 
appears to be derived from two very un- 
equal sources. The first, and greatest, is 
from the emotions of sul[>limity or of 
beauty; which in painting, as in all 
other subjects, depend on association. 
The more perfect the work of the artist, 
. the more perfect the emotion ; which is 
so powerful in a mind of sensibility, that 
it must be permitted, in some degree, to 
subside, before we are capable of examin- 
ing with minute attention the sources from 
which it is derived. These are various, 
as design, expression, colouring, &;c. but 
if these were not in perfect harmony with 
each other, we may be assured the emotion 
1 



of taste would not be produced in any power- 
ful degree. 

The second source of pleasure in paint- 
ing is the accuracy of imitation. This 
corresponds to the facility of execution in 
the musical performer ; both are sources of 
a certain degree of admiration and surprise, 
but are equally distinct from the emotions 
of taste. Where taste has not been pre- 
viously cultivated, painting will never ad- 
vance beyond an imitative art ; and as the 
happy imitatign of nature depends upon 
vigorous conception, it cannot be expected 
that those who have not had their concep- 
tions exercised upon natural objects, can 
ever i»roduce any imitations which will be 
worthy of even this inferior species of 
admiration. Masters may, indeed, give 
them rules of perspective, and teach them 
to daub on abundance of pretty colours 
with striking efiect ; but if taste be wanting, 
the lessons of a Raphael will be thrown 
nwny. Examples, on the other hand, are 
not wanting to show what progress in this 
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delightful art may be made with little iff- 
struction from masters, where real taste is 
guided by judgment, and warmed by a bril- 
liant imagination. I have the pleasure of 
knowing many ladies who so excel ; but not 
one uncultivated mind is of the number. 

Taste in the form of ornamental decora^ 
tion, whether in articles of dress or furniture, 
is so much under the influence of the tyrant 
fashion, that it can no longer be styled a 
simple emotion. Fashion depends so evidently 
upon association, that it must be traced to 
that source by the least reflecting mind ; but 
the associations to which it owes its wonderful 
ascendency, are merely those which connect 
the ideas of esteem and admiration with' the 
splendour of rank and elevated situation 
The form of dress that is worn by those we 
account patterns of gentility, is associated 
with the ideas of respect and admiration, 
which we are accustomed to cherish towards 
those of a certain rank ; or with the ideas of 
a distinction still more flattering, which con- 
stitutes the glory of gay and youthful beauty. 
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of taste would not be produced in any power- 
ful degree. 

The second source of pleasure in paint- 
ing is the accuracy of imitation. This 
corresponds to the facility of execution in 
the musical performer ; both are sources of 
a certain degree of admiration and surprise, 
but are equally distinct from the emotions 
of taste. Where taste has not been pre- 
viously cultivated, painting will never ad- 
vance beyond an imitative art ; and as the 
happy imitatign of nature depends upon 
vigorous conception, it cannot be expected 
that those who have not had their concep- 
tions exercised upon natural objects, can 
ever produce any imitations which wflOL be 
worthy of even this inferior species of 
admiration. Masters may, indeed, give 
them rules of perspective, and teach them 
to daub on abundance of pretty colours 
with striking effect ; but if taste be wanting, 
the lessons of a Raphael will be thrown 
away. Examples, on the other hand, are 
not wanting to show what progress in thiis 
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delightful art may be made with little in* 
struction from masters, where real taste is 
guided by judgment, and warmed by a bril- 
liant imagination. I have the pleasure of 
knowing many ladies who so excel ; but not 
one uncultivated mind is of the number. 

Taste in the form of ornamental decora- 
tion, whether in articles of dress or furniture, 
is so much under the influence of the tyrant 
fashion, that it can no longer be styled a 
simple emotion. Fashion depends so evidently 
upon association, that it must be traced to 
that source by the least reflecting mind ; but 
the associations to which it owes its wonderful 
ascendency, are merely those which connect 
the ideas of esteem and admiration with the 
splendour of rank and elevated situation^ 
The form of dress that is worn by those we 
account patterns of gentility, is associated 
with the ideas of respect and admiration, 
which we are accustomed to cherish towards 
those of a certain rank ; or with the ideas of 
a distinction still more flattering, which con- 
stitutes the glory of gay and youthful beauty. 



When the 6aiiie fi>rm g£ dress descends to the 
vulgar, the change that takes place in our 
associations strips it of its adventitious histre, 
and affixes to the very same object, which 
had before called forth our admiraticHi, ideas 
of meanness and contempt. 

If the sovereignty of fashion be so absolute, 
what use, you will say, is there in the culti* 
vation of just and refined taste, which cannot 
overturn her decrees ? 

Notwithstanding the influence which 
fiishion has over our opinions, taste has still a 
very important part to act ; and if true taste 
(of which judgment is a necessary constitu* 
ent) were properly cultivated, all the evils 
arising from the powerM influence of fashion 
would be completely done away. 

Taste rejects whatever is incongruous; 
it requires fitness and harmony, and therefore 
taste will always reject the affectation of sin* 
gularity. It will always, for this reason, 
adopt the mode of the present fashion ; but 
it wiU adopt it under such limitations, as are 
agreeable to its general principles. Wherever 
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cultivated taste prevails, one general senti- 
ment, whether of simjdicitj or magnificence, 
will pervade the scene. In the furniture of 
the house, in the economy of the table, the 
same predominant idea will be expressed; 
and every ornament will be rejected, that 
does not give additional force to the ex« 
pression. If inanimate objects can be so 
disposed as to produce an undivided emotion, 
surely the decorations of the human f(»rm 
ought to be able to produce the same effect. 
There true taste must revolt with inex- 
pressible disgust from whatever does not per* 
fectly harmonize with the character. Where 
purity, modesty, and virtue, dwell in the 
heart, it is the very acme of bad taste to 
assume the dress of the wanton. 

A knowledge of the principles of taste 
would teach our sex to preserve the ap- 
pearance of modesty at least, even if the 
reality were wanting. In female beauty, 
I believe no one will deny that softness 
graced with dignity, modesty, gentleness, 
and purity, are ideas that perfectly harmo- 
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nize with the object. Let these associa^ 
tions be broken by discordant images^ and^ 
the emotion of beauty will be no longer 
felt. . ' 

** But," says Miss Pert, " young men are 
strangers to the emotions of taste ; to please 
.them other associations must be excifed. By 
dressing in the style o^ women of a certain 
description, we call up trains of ideas favour- 
able to passion." 

. True, young woman ; but knowi that she 
who glories in this species of conquest^ de- 
grades herself beneath the rank of those she 
imitates, and stands upon the brink of a 
precipice, with nothing but a little pride 
betwixt her and destruction. Few, however, 
very few of the numbers who adopt modes of 
dress highly incongruous with sentiments of 
modesty,, are influenced by any other motive 
than the desire of being in the very extreme 
of fashion. The cultivation of taste would 
modify this species of ambition in the young ; 
and would lead tho^e who have arrived at 
the sober autumn of life, to adopt that mode 
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of decoration whi^ch hannonizes with the 
season. 

The principles of which I have here 
given an imperfect sketch, are of universal 
application* They extend not merely to 
the disposition of material objects, but have 
an important connexion with moral conduct 
and behaviour. It is in these principles that 
the laws of propriety originate* From them 
they derive their authority ; and the period 
in which fashion gives a sanction to such 
modes of conduct as the principles of taste 
condemn, is the epoch of depravity. 

It may now be expected, that I should 
proceed to give some hints respecting the 
cultivation of taste and imagination : I shall 
not, however, swell the size of my letter 
by laying down rules, which the foregoing 
investigation must have rendered in some 
measure unnecessary. I have endeavoured 
to prove, that unless we have assi(biously 
cultivated the faculty of attention, and di- 
rected it to such objects as may enlarge 
the stock of useful ideas ; unless we have 
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awakened the curiosity, invigorated the 
conceptions, and enlightened the judgment; 
we can have no' hopes of in6t)ducing those 
trains of thought which are the Iciest ex- 
ercise of imagination, or those associations 
which are the source of refined taste. 

Where the preliminary steps have been 
taken, and nature has granted to the cha- 
racter a common share of sensibility, the pre* 
eeptor will find the cultivation of imagination 
an easy task* True taste is more difficult of 
acquirement But where the first faculties 
of the mind have been duly cultivated, and 
the pupil is then directed to such sulgects as 
are cultivated to devate the tone of feddng, 
and awaken the sympathies of the humap 
heart; there is no doubt that the principles 
tf taste will take root and flourish^ 

Should our efforts prove unsuccessful, it 
is in the n^lect of the early affections that 
we shall i»ofaaUy find the cause of our dis- 
ai^)0intmeiit If we have suffered pride, 
self-will, arrogance, hatred, envy, or any 
other m a lignant passion, to gain an ascend- 
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ency in the disposition, we need not ex- 
pect that taste will be either felt or cultivated. 
Its emotions were never known to the selfish ; 
they harmonize with the most generous feel^ 
ings of our nature, and seek alliance with all 
the virtues! 
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LETTER XI. 



Association. 



Explanation of the Temu^Use qf Abstraction in Sd- 
ence^ in Reasoning, and in the Conduct of Life. 

WoBDS not in common use^ such as 
Abstraction, and Generalization, appear so 
formidable to readers who dread the trouble 
of thinking, that I wish it were possible to 
describe the advantages to be derived j&om 
cultivating the power of reasoning, with- 
out employing any terms but such as are 
perfectiy familiar. I, however, flatter my- 
self, that the terms alluded to, as they refer 
to operations of the mind of which we are 
aU, in some degree, capable, may without 
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any great eflfort^of attention be completely 
understood 

Abstraction, as defined by Mr. Locke, 
is "that power which the mind has of 
separating an idea froip all other ideas 
that accompany it in its real existence.'* 
Thus, for instance, colour always exists in 
company with something coloured; but. we 
can think and talk of the beauty of purple 
or of lilac, without combining the idea of 
these colours with a bonnet or a ribbon ; 
and when we think of the colqur independ- 
ently of the thing coloured, it is an exercise 
of abstraction. 

When we speak of the duty of man as 
an accountable agent or a .member of society, 
we do not speak of the duty of John or 
Thomas, or any particular individual, but of 
man in general, from an abstract consideration 
of his powers and situation. Without the 
capability of this consideration of the peculiar 
powers which distinguish the species, it 
would be impossible to reason upon the subject 
of his duties. 
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An classification depends upon tbe powar 
of attending to some general qualities cha^ 
ZBcteristic of a ^pecief, so as to arrange all 
the individuals in which it is found int^ 
one distinct class. In objects of science 
these are again divided and subdivided, so 
as to abridge the labour of scientific re- 
search. It is by this previous arrangement, 
that the naturalist, who visits distant re- 
gions, is enabled, upon an examination of 
new and unknown objects, either in the 
animal or v^etable tribes to pronounce 
with certainty upon their habits and pro- 
perties. This classification may prqpeiiy 
be called the grammar of science. And its 
use may, perhaps, to many of my readers, 
be best exemplified by the advantage that 
is derived to language firom the classifica- 
tion of words. When, in learning a lan- 
guage, we reSev eadi wc»d to its propar 
station, as noun, verb, or preposition, we 
must exercise the power of abstraction; 
fixing our attenticm upon the power of 
the word, without atiy considenMJon of its 



meiaung. While we are thus empbyedt to 
Ik^ and to hate appear words of the same 
class, MO other idea but that of verb being 
ilttached to either. 

By the explanation that has been given 
of the laws of association in several parts 
of these letters, the impossibility of carry<> 
ing on any just or comprehensive train of 
reasoning, while the mind is perpetually 
referring to particulars, will clearly aj^ar. 
Whenever oiu: ideas concerning any moral 
quality or action are formed, not £rom an 
abstract consideration of the quality or 
action under consideration, but from the 
particular individuals who possess or piao- 
tise them, a thousand casual assodatioi^ 
unavoidably attached to these individuab, 
will bias the mind and pervart the judg^ 
ment. Hence arise those inconsistencies 
in opinion and conduct, with which we 
so frequently meet in persons of good 
hearts and ardent imagination^ but who^ 
from being incapable of general reasonings 
chai^ their nc^ns of vice imd virtiri^ 
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merit and demerit, as they are led by thdr 
passions and prejudices to approve or to 
condemn individuals. What iii a favoured 
friend they extol as meritorious, they con- 
sider in an adversary as wicked and inde- 
fensible. To every part of the conduct, 
and to all the opinfions of the persons they 
love, they attach the ideas of right ; and 
to the whole of the conduct and opinions of 
those they hate, they attach the idea of 
wrong : the result of those false associations 
on their own conduct we can be at no loss to 
determine. 

Until we attain the power of disengag- 
ing our minds from these false associa- 
tions, we can neither reason, nor under- 
stand th^ reasoning of others; and as the 
attainment ' of this power depends upon the 
exercise of the ' faculty of abstraction, it 
follows, that without the cultivation of 
this faculty we must remain^ in a great 
measure, the slaves of prejudice. Strict 
integrity, and a firm adherence to the 
dictates of conscience, will preserve from 
3 
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gross errors in conduct, where the path 
B obvious and free from all perplexity ; 
but where any intricacy occurs, the mind 
tiiat is destitute of general principles will 
for ever be in danger of being led astray. 
Hence arises the advantage of deductive 
reaisoning, by which alone general principles 
can be established. 

Until these principles are thus fixed 
in the mii^d, the observance of many moral 
and religious duties will depend solely upon 
habit and situation. Let us suppose two 
young persons, who have been from in- 
fancy accustomed to the performance of 
the duties of public and private devotion ; 
the one, enlightened by dear and distinct 
views of the principle upon which the 
propriety and utility of those duties is 
established; the other, performing them 
from no other motive than the example of 
the society in which he lives, and the asso- 
dations of duty and propriety. Suppose 
them both to be sent forth into the world. 
Which will then be most £kely to adhere 
p2 
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to the perfonnance of these duties ? When 
the scene is changed, is it not jNrobal^ that 
new habits will be formed, and new asso-* 
ciations arise, which may affix to the cAh 
servance of public and private devotioii» 
ideas of derision and contempt in the mind 
of him who depended on habit and asso- 
ciation solely; while he who is enlightened 
by more comprehensive view8^ will remain 
uninfluenced by the habits and opinions of 
those with whom it is now his fate to be sur- 
rounded? 

Of two young women that have had 
the misfortune to be married to men of 
dissolute characters, will not she who is 
capable of taking a general view of her 
duties as an accountable and intelligent 
being, have a manifest advantage over her 
who has always been confined to the con* 
sideration of particulars? The former, 
fixed by principle, will remain firm ia duty, 
acting from the ae^uraace that. the most 
flagitious conduct of him with whom she 
is connected^ can not absolve her firom 
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obligation to its performance: the latter 
wfll ever be in danger of considering the 
conduct of her husband as an excuse for her 
own. The same observation will apply to 
«il who have enlisted under the banners of 
party. 

The partisan weighs no opinion in the 
impartial scales of truth. It is sufficient 
f<Hr his sanction, that it is adopted and 
supported by the side which he espouses. 
The consequences have already been hinted 
at in one of my former Letters upon the 
unprovement of judgment, the exercise of 
that faculty being the first step towardt> 
preventing a tendency to the reception of 
prejudice; but when prejudices have been 
already imbibed, it is by abstract reason- 
ing alone upon the nature of tlnngs that 
they can be detected and overcome* I shall 
ilhi^rate this by instances from (^posite cha- 
racters. 

When the zeal of bigotry has been early 
lEmd fully imbibed, it will be c6nsidered 
TK* <mly a» a prarogatihre, but as a duty, 
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to denounce the vengeance of God against 
all whose metaphysical and speculative 
opinions upon abstruse points of doctrine 
differ from the party whose tenets have 
been espoused. By particular texts of 
Scripture this rash judgment will perhaps 
be justified* But let the reasoning fi^culty 
be employed, and it will be acknow- 
ledged, that on subjects so far beyond the 
sphere of human knowledge as, but for the 
light of Divine revelation, to be involved in 
darkness, it becomes us to pronounce tvith 
humility. It wiU be seen that the spirit of 
the Gospel breathes charity and love, and 
that its tenour is not only glory to God, but 
good vfiH to man. 

Without the capability of suqh compre- 
hensive views, the spirit of bigotry will be 
apt to produce a re-action leading to in- 
fidelity. Instead of considering the ten- 
dency of the Gospel dispensation, and its ad- 
mirable adaption to the principles of the 
human mind, and the circumstances of the 
human race, the scq)tic confines his ob- 
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jections to particulm*s, and, from a few 
passages that appear to him mcomprehen- 
sible, rejects the whole. It is among those 
who have formed their . opinions from 
views equally narrow,^ that he will be most 
likely to make converts ; and these converts 
will become bigotted in infidelity, in. pro- 
portion as they have imbibed that spirit of 
opposition which is inseparable from party 
prejudice. It is a fatal mistake to ima- 
gme, that the cultivation of the reasoning 
powers is inimical to faith or piety ; and it 
is not a little surprising, that such a mis- 
take should, ill any instance, exist among 
those who have studied the writings of the 
Apostles. . 

From the little pains that have com- 
monly been bestowed on thfe mental culti- 
vation of our sex, it is not surprising that 
the powers of abstraction, and of generaliza- 
tion should be so very seldom met with. 
Happily, in the sphere in which it is most 
frequently our lot to move, these are not 
so indispensably requisite, as that sound 
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judgment which is vulgaiiy denominated 
common sense. The duties of mankind in 
general^ and of our sex in particular, are 
oltener active than speculative ; and an 
ever wakeful attention to the minutiae rf 
which they are composed is absolutely essem 
tial to their performance; but those who 
would, for this reason, deny the utilky of cul* 
tivating the higher powers of the mind^ 
ought, by a parity of reasoning, to condder 
g(M as lifeless, because small coin is more 
frequently requisite in transacting the com* 
mon business of the day. 

In common conversation, we often ascribe 
to judgment results that could not be 
eflfected without the power of abstract lett^ 
soning« The man who in the choice 
of his friends manifespts much diacrimiaatioB 
is said to choose with judgment, but it k 
evident that the qualities to which he 
wisely shows a preference must have becm 
previously examined and appreciated; ftir 
it is on a conviction of the real value of 
tiiese qualities, that the preference is 
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fimnded. Had the nature of truth, honour, 
integrity, &c. never come under his consi- 
deration, these qualities would never have 
been the object of his preference. The 
mind that is incapaUe of abstraction can 
neither love virtue, nor hate vice, nor can it 
perceive the consequences of adhering to the 
one, and shunning the other, unless as 
these consequences are exemplified in particu- 
lar instances. 

Without being capable of pronouncing 
on the truth or falsehood of propositions, 
independently of any reference to indi- 
viduals, we cannot enter into the reasoning 
of others, and are in danger of perverting 
and mis£^lying every general observation 
that is made to us. Addison has produced 
an excellent illustration of the truth of 
this remark, in the account he has given 
of a lady, who, on reading " The Whole 
Duty of Man,'*^ d^^covered in the descrip- 
tion of those vicious propensities, against 
which the pious author endeavours to 
guard his readers, the characters of her 
p5 
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friends and neighb(mrs» and by regulaiiy re- 
cording their names upon the margin, con- 
verted a system of Christian morality into a 
libel upon the whole parish. 

It has been asserted, that few err through 
ignorance of their duty: and under; certain 
limitations the assertion may be just; aa 
there are few so ignorant as to be insensi- 
ble to a glaring deviation from moral recti- 
tude. But when the path is smoothed by 
fashion, and fidled by i^umbers, the descent 
becomes so easy as to be imperceptible to 
such as are incapable of taking those bear- 
ings which acciurately mark the moral dis- 
tance. 

, The present and immediate consequences 
of our actions are seldopa alarming^ and to 
the. remote consequences it is only reason 
that can look forward. Were mothers 
more frequently capable of this exertion of 
intellect, education would no longer be 
guided by the caprice of fashion. But 
where mothers have never been taught to 
reason or to think, are fathers therefore 
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absolved from the parental duties? Hove 
their offspring no claim upon them* fw 
improvement and instruction? . Let .:them 
consider how far, they are accountaldip for 
the future conduct* of ^ thdr children. . Let 
them lay aside all prejudice^ and» taking a 
feir and impartial view of the influence of 
the female sex upon ^thie: manners and 
morals of society/ consider how far they 
are justified in neglecting and contemning 
the cultivation of that. facidty,. which is 
not only essential to piincqile, but which^- 
by its influence over the passions, has a 
tendency to promote the harmony of social 
Ufe. - 

Conversation, which, to cultivated minds^ 
affords a never-failing fund of improve- 
ment and delight, degenerates, with people 
who cannot reason, into a source of mis- 
chief and ' malevolence. Those who can- 
not speak on general subjects, must, when 
they speak at all, refer to particulars. Their 
observations niever extend beyond " indi- 
viduals. And what is the sum of these 
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observations? How tnfling! How soUy! 
How insignificant! Yet trifling as ihef 
are, what bitter disputes do they occasioB ! 
One asserts that Miss A. is taUer than 
Miss B. Anoth^ denies the assertion. 
The former maintains her argument; the 
latter redoubles the strength of her opposi- 
tion : both appeal to those who are present, 
who, if thejr be divided in sentiment, may, 
l}y joining the disputants, prolong the 
debate ad infimtum. And in such sort of 
debates do the females of a numerous class 
pass all the hours devoted to the pleasures 
^J conversation. But when minds confined 
to a narrow range of ideas, turn their at- 
i^ntion to the actions of their fiiends and 
neighbours, the consequences are still more 
fttal. Vanity, in such minds, firequently 
predominates ; and then self is seen to be 
the standard of perfection. By this standard 
*he actions, nay, the words of firienda 
wd neighbours are tried: and as it is not 
pp^ble, in the nature of things, that they 
sboidd always i^ak and act, as the person 



who site in judgment would e^ak and act 
m somiilar circumstances, sentetioe must of 
course be passed against them. I sincerely 
believe, that the quantity of malevolence 
thus engendered exceeds all calculation. 
It is melancholy to observe, how seldom 
they who employ themselves in minutely 
investigatmg the actions of their iieigh- 
hours, report any thing to their advantage. 
Those, on the contrary, who are most capa- 
ble of taking comprehensive views of hu- 
man character, are always in their judg- 
ments the most charitable. By referring 
to a fairer standard they form more liberal 
conclusions, and consequently are not em- 
bittered against individuals, on account of 
those oppositions in taste or q[Hnion, which 
to the selfish and short-sighted are subjects 
of perpetual warfare. A casual act of kind- 
ness, from the vain or capricious, will not 
excite in such minds expectations of steady 
friendship; nor, consequently, when a con- 
trary line of conduct takes jdace, will it call 

5 
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forth . the bitterness of resentment. . The 
more nearly we become connected with indi- 
viduals, the more does the capability of tsAdng 
such general views of character become essen- 
tial to our peace. For as the merit of the 
very best of characters is nothing more than 
the preponderance of good qualities over bad 
ones, those who are unable to make the esti* 
mate, and who confine their observation to par- 
ticulars, will consider the slightest blemish as a 
counterbalance to a thousand virtues; or,, 
should they meet with any thing attractive, 
will build upon the basis of a few extraneous 
graces, expectations that may wound the 
heart. 

, This slight view^ though it exhitdts but 
a few of the advantages resulting from a 
cultivation of the reasoning powers, may 
i^uffice to convince us of their value and 
importance. It now remains for me to 
point out the means by which the reasoning, 
faculty is to be developed — and to show 
the causes which operate to retard its pro- 
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gress, or to render it ineffectual, or unpro- 
ductive. 

I baVe already remarked, that attention 
18 the main spring of all the faculties. 'By 
attention directed to the objects of percep- 
tion, we obtain the power of observation. 
By attention to the ideas of such objects 
as they are called up by memory, we ob- 
tain the power of forming notiens or con- 
ceptions of objects that are described to 
us; and by this power our ideas are multi- 
plied, even in hifancy, to a degree that is 
incalculable. By attention to the qualities 
of sensible objects, we learn to exerdse our 
judgment on olgects of perception ; and by 
attention to the ideas contained in a pro- 
position, the judgment separates the true 
from the false. And so quicMy, in many 
instances, are its decisions pronounced, as 
to be deemed intuitive. By attention to 
the form and properties of a certain class 
of objects we obtain that power of nice 
and delicate discrimination, which causes 
or excites the emotions of sublimity and 
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beauty. Attention is therefore the primorf 
agent in the creation or improvement of 
ta£tec In the development and coMvation 
of the faculty of abstraction^ we must have 
recourse to the same assisting power: as* 
sured that our success wholly depends on 
the degree in which we can command its^ 
services.* 

It has been said, that children soon he^ 
gin to reason, and to understand reasoning r 
iMit the reasoning of ^children is only a 
simple exercise of judgment. It is an ex* 
ercise in which children, who have not 
been rendered stupid by neglect, take 
great delight: witness the puzzling ques- 
tions concerning the causes of things, 
which they so often ask; and to which 
tiiey ought ever to receive such answers, 
as may improve or satisfy the judgment; 
Ibr if told that the question cannot be an* 

* In a work, for which the author of these vdumes 
had, through a aeries of years, been assiduously collect* 
ing materials, and which, if life and health be granted, 
will speedily be brought to a conclusicm, the subject here 
so slightly mentioned will be more fidly investigated*. 
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swered until they are older and wiser, and 
have more knowledge, they will be per- 
fectly satisfied. I have not had sufficient 
opportunities for observation, to determine 
whether boys be in general more strongly 
impelled to these exercises of judgment 
than girls of the same age. But should 
the fact be admitted, it will only prove 
that the education of boys is better calcu* 
lated to strengthen the power of attention. 
For whai girls are compelled to exercise 
their attention on the objects of judgment, 
the judging faculty appears to be in them 
no less sound and vigoroust than in the 
other sex* 

If it be difficult to fix the attention of 
girls at an early age, to those simple objects 
of comparison on which the judgment bee 
gins to be exercised, how much more di^ 
cult will it be found, when we present to 
the attention propositions on which judg- 
ment must operate with rapidity^ and at the 
same time accurately weigh eicfa link of tiie 
extensive chain ? 
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In this respect, reasoning may be com- 
pared to the rule of addition in arithmetic. 
In order to learn the sum total— we must 
attend to the value of every figure that 
Smakes up the column. A mistake in any 
one of these would cause an error in the 
result. A column of sixty single figures, 
placed under each other, is as easily reckoned 
as a column of six ; it only requires so 
much longer time, and so 'much more at* 
tention. To a child, when he first begins 
to count, such a stretch of attention would 
be extremely painful; but after he has 
been accustomed to the employment, he 
sees the value of each figure at a single 
glance, and compounds them so quickly, 
as to be quite insensible of their having 
^been separate objects of attention during the 
operation. 

In reasoning, we employ not figures but 
words. - The first thing therefore * neces- 
sary, is, to acquire a clear and distinct no- 
tion of the value, or meaning, of the words 
we use. Exercises on the definition of 
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words is therefore strongly recommended. 
As the pupil advances in knowledge, exer- 
cises upon words that are nearly synony- 
mous may be rendered very amusing, and 
will be found highly usefitf ; for as from the 
poverty of language, the samfe word is fre- 
quently used in a variety, of senses, it must 
be of infinite importance to have a ready 
and quidk apprehension of the different 
ways in which words and terms are ap- 
plied, and the different meanings attached 
to them^ according to their different appli- 
cations. 

This species of knowledge is as neces- 
sary before attempting to reason, as the 
knowledge of figures is befi3re attempting 
to sum up an accoimt ; and as the child 
who is most perfectly acquainted with the 
properties of each separate number, will 
find least difficulty in combining them, 
so will the young person who is best ac- 
quainted with the meaning of words, find 
less difficulty in comprehending the tenor 
of ah argument. Attention to the meaning 
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of worASf as it is cme of the first exerciseir 
o£ the faculty of abstraction, so is it one of 
the most essential. Were it more firequently 
cultivated, how many fruitfiil sources c^ 
dispute and altercation would be cut off? 
It is one of the greatest advantages to be 
derived from learning any language in ad- 
dition to our own, that we necessarily get 
better acquainted with our own in the course 
of acquiring the other. Were this object to 
be kept in view, the time spent in learning 
languages which we are never to use, would 
not, as it generally is, be entirely thrown 
away. But, alas ! this advantage enters not 
into the calculation of the governess or Ian* 
guage mastar. 

It is true, that the knowledge of words 
will not form a just and accurate reasoner, 
any more than the knowledge of the powen 
of each separate number will fortn an ex* 
cellent arithmetician. The knowla^e in 
both instances must be put to use. But 
wlnle the teacher of arithmetic compels Us 
scholar te apply the rules With which he 



has furmshed hiin» an^ to go on, step hy 
ft€p, through the whole process, until, by 
ODmbining every figure in the sum, he ar- 
rives at the result; it too often happens, 
that those who aim at cultivating the un- 
derstanding, permit their pupls to look 
OIV while they work the question; and 
think they do enough when they teach 
them to repeat the answer. Let us not 
deceive ourselves so far as to imagine that 
we can teach our children to reason by 
this procedure. We m«y in this manner 
teach them to talk wisdy, even to talk 
learnedly ; Imt it is not thus that we Shalt 
ever make them either wise, or learned. 
A young person gains more by discovering 
the truth of one prqK)sition, through the 
exertion of his own faculties, than he could 
jg^ain by Iktenilig to twenty harangues. 
To this exertion of their Acuities, young 
wtNEuen are, in the course of their educa- 
tion^ seldom or never compelled. In many 
instances they receive excellent instruc- 
tions, and these produce sahitary assodcl- 
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tions, connectiiig the idea of vice with c^s^ 
grace and misery ; and connecting with the 
idea of virtue, ideas of honour and happi- 
ness; and these impressions, if they are 
strong, and never counteracted^ will certainly 
have an influence on the conduct. But it 
cannot be denied that they are often counter-* 
acted: often found too weak to resist the 
temptations and allurements of the world. 
Would it not then be wise to strengthen 
them ? 

In order to strengthen them effectually^ 
the mind must be engaged and obliged^ 
if I may thus speak, to work out de- 
monstrations of their truth. A sensible 
mother will prepare the minds of her chil- 
dren for this exercise of their faculties, by 
accustoming them to make remarks on aft 
they read. Under this wise management 
children may learn to extract gold fhwn 
dross ; the most trifling story book contain- 
ing something that may be converted ta 
use; for even in discovering its errcMrs and 
absurdities the mind will be making acqui- 
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^tions truly valuable. Children who have 
been accustomed to make these observa^ 
tions may always be observed to read with 
greater attention than other children ; and 
by this habit of attention every difficulty is 
smoothed. Didactic compositions, which 
appear insufferably dry and tedious to those 
who have not learned thus to exercise their 
attention^ afford not only instruction but 
delight to those who have. 

In every didactic composition, whether 
in prose or verse, the propositions are ah- 
stract. Without such a command of atten- 
tion as is necessary to place the idea before 
us, the proposition cannot be understood; 
and it is only by habit that such a cpm- 
mand of attention can be acquired. A ser- 
mon, for instance, is a didactic composition 
in which some general truth is stated and 
illustrated. Pick out one of the most ex- 
cellent that ever was written, and let it 
be read to two young ladies whose educa- 
tion has been conducted on different prin- 
ciples; one loaded with the fruits of the 
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labours of other minds, the othca: aecus- 
tomed to labour with her own. At the 
condusdon both pronounce the sermon 
beautifiiL But ask them to givQ an account 
of the arguments adduced in proof of tha 
truth of the proposition which formed th« 
subject of the discourse; — ^You shall find 
that the young lady who has been taugjbt 
every thing by lessons, was utterly inca^ 
pable of the degree of attention necessary 
to follow the preacher; that the words 
sounded in her ears, without conveying 
any ideas to her mind ; and that the cmly 
part of which she is capable of giving imy 
account, is perhaps some simile made use 
of as an illustration. And why does she 
remember this? Because it attracted her 
attention. 

The other young lady, accustomed to de* 
duce conclusions by trains of reasoning, 
found on this occasion no extraordinary 
exertion of attention necessary. She fol- 
lowed the course of every argument, and 
can point out those which app^red most 



fwcible and conclusive. Let us now ask, 
which of these two young persons is likely 
to receive most benefit from the sermon? 
On cacamination, we shall find, that the 
chief cause of the difierence between them 
arises from the different direction given to 
the power of attention. To discover the 
trdth or fallacy of an abstract proposition, 
to follow the arguments necessary to the 
discovery, requi^^s not only the power but 
the habit of attention. Where custom has 
not rendered the habit familiar, the degree 
of attention requisite will be found irk« 
some, and will consequently never be vo« 
luntarily given. As a proof of this, we may 
observe how soon most women tire of books 
which do not in some degree engage the 
imagination. This, I believe, proceeds in 
most instances from a defective education, 
which, by having never given the proper 
degree of exerdse to the faculty of atten* 
tion, renders it so weak and languid^ as to 
require a constant stimulus! The mother 
who is anxious that her daughters should 
VOL. u. Q 
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escape this calaifiity^ must take cam ffm- 
dually to strengthen, and habitually to exer- 
cise, the minds of her children on sul^ects 
within the reach of their ci^Mualy. Young 
persons are often very forward in deliver* 
ing theu* sentiments and optnioos. Many 
oppcotunities may thus be olSawd &x afford* 
ing a salutary exercise to the reasonii^ 
powers. When the sentiment or opinion 
happens to be erroneous, let it be put in 
the form of a proposition, and given as an 
exercise, when the futility of the arguments 
brought in support of it. will dieady be 
seen. The same may be done with opi-* 
nions of an opposite nature, which are 
often repeated without any due conviction 
of the reason in which they are founded 
By fcmdng the mind to find out these rea- 
s(ms, it will obtain mueh clearer views of 
their truth. Nothing can be of more im- 
portance^ than to be aUeto appreciate the 
4}uantity (tf real good, or of real evil, that 
exists in tte objects of our pursuit or aver* 
fion. But this can never be done by those - 
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who never penetrate beyond the surface of 
things. If we would examine them fairly, 
we must examine them as they are in them- 
selves, stripped of all the adventitious co- 
louring they derive from fashion and pre- 
judice. As to the common objects of de- 
sire and pursuit, their value depends upon 
the degree in which they can contribute 
to augment our happiness. But in this in- 
vestigation we must always keep in mind, 
that happiness itself is only to be appreci^ 
ftted by duration. It rises in value, not 
according to its intenseness, but according 
to its durability. The object, therefore, 
which will contribute to our happiness for 
a whole day, is more desirable in its nature 
than that which will contribute to it for 
an hour. That which will make us happy 
for a year, must be three hundred and sixty- 
five times more valuaUe than that which 
will only make us happy for a single day : 
and as far as what is infinite exceeds what 
is finite and of short duration, so far do 
those things which will influence our hap- 
^ ^2 
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)uness through -bXL eternity, exceed in value 
those which can at best confer only tetii** 
porary felicity. 

It must be admitted, that were mothers 
to argue in this way, a considerable change 
in the present plan of education would ne- 
cessarily be produced. Before such sacri- 
fices of time and attention were made to 
the acquirement of accomplishments, the 
real value of these accomplishments would 
be strictly ascertained. I do not say that 
they would, upon investigation, be found to 
have no value; but I much suspect, that 
were they to be estimated according to the 
degree in which they are to contribute to 
the well-being and happiness of the young 
persons who devote to them the most pre- 
cious period of life, they would be found 
as dust in the balance! Were the higher 
powei's ' of the understanding to be morQ 
' universally cultivated, the very accomplish- 
ments which are now greatly over-rated 
would become more truly usefuL Fot to 
a defidency in the power of general rea- 



soning, we may fairly ascribe^ not only the 
injudicious management of education, but 
the subsequent neglect of those accom- 
plishments to which education has been 
solely directed. Languages bemg studied 
merely as languages, accomplishments at- 
tained because they are accomplishments, 
without any central point or specific ob- 
ject, the young lady is no sooner removed 
from school, than her attention is com- 
pletely estranged from pursuits to which 
the whole of her time and attention had 
been hitherto devoted. Of the elements 
of taste or science in her possession she 
makes little use: they remain as detached 
pieces, isolated fragments of an unfinished 
fabric. They are not considered as foun- 
dations on which to build; nor are they 
applied to as resources with which to give 
interest and dignity to domestic retire- 
tnent. If not occasionally called forth by 
rvanity, they are considered as useless, are 
consequently neglected, and at length for- 
gotten. Haj^y they who are blest with 
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aa ioimediate change take place in the re« 
porehensible part of their conduct towards 
their children. But, alas! your expecta* 
tions are fruitless, your hopes are vain. 
Without the capability of generalizing 
their ideas, they cannot see the relation 
which every particular part bears to the 
whole: and therefo^, though they admit 
your opinion upon the whole to be just and 
proper, they do not perceive how it con- 
cerns any particular point, and^ with the 
best intentions in the world, go on in their 
fomier tracki nor give one glance towards 
tiw consequence. 

They will teU you, that there is nothing 

rBiey so earnestly desire, as tliat their daugh- 
ters should be wise and virtuous ; amd that 
good sense r ' good principles are^ in their 
estimati^ ond all price. But if you 
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a governess who is perfect mistress of musie ; 
and that their daughters have the advan*^ 
tage of receiving instruction from the most 
capital masters both in music and danc« 
ing I Ask again, what they think will be 
the consequence of devoting the attention 
exclusively to sound and motion? and 
whether it be likely, that while the atten.« 
tion is thus occupied, much sense or wisdcmi 
can find entrance to the mind? They will 
then be forced to shelter themselves be- 
hind the shield of example;, and liaving 
no argument to offer, refer you to the num^ 
bers of excellent mothers, who thinks that 
when they have provided their daughters 
with an accomplished governess, they have 
completely fulfilled the whole of their map* 
temal dutieaJ ^ . 

This species of argument is always con-^ 
sidered, by those who offer it, to be quite 
decisive^ It may be termed the strongs 
hold of folly. But it is not to folly alone 
that it affords a refuge; for it is equally 
serviceable in the defence of vice : vices 
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which are not sufficiently enormous to be 
noticed by the laws, however injurious they 
be to society, being too frequently sheltered 
from reprehension, on account of the numbers 
Or rank of the individuals who are addicted 
to them. 

Now, to a mind capable of forming a 
judgment of right and wrong, it must ap- 
pear evident, that that which is in its na- 
ture wrong, cannot be made right by a 
multiplication of examples; neither can 
that which is in its nature right, be con- 
verted into wrong, merely because there 
are but few who practise it. To those who 
study thp Scripture precepts on this heac^ 
all that can be added on the subject must 
appear superfluous; but by those who can- 
not reason, the general spirit of the Scrip- 
ture precepts are never an object of atten- 
tion. Wh)ere the mind has not obtained 
the power of comparing ideas, and of sepa- 
rating or abstracting them from all with 
which they are not necessarily connected, 
the true spirit of a precept or proposition 
q5 
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can*never be seen or understood. Sophistry 
is an attempt to give an appearance of con^ 
nexion between ideas that are not necessarily 
connected^ By those who cannot reason^ 
sophistry will never be detected ; and, conse- 
quently, those who cannot reason wiH ever be 
in danger of being led into error. Witness 
the number of converts which the preachers 
of absurd and chimerical doctrines are sure 
to make. Nor is it from the false reasoning 
of others only that people are liable to be im- 
posed on. Where the attention has not been 
duly exercised in acquiring clear and distinct 
ideas, people are, very apt to impose upon 
themselves ; especially when reasoning on a 
subject in which the passions have any inter* 
est ; for the passions, as Reid well observes, 
" are the most cunning sophists we meet 
with.'' So necessary is it to lay a founda- 
tion for the right use of reason, by regulat- 
ing the passions of the heart ! 

Upon a careful examination of all the 
arguments that have been produced to prove 
thi^ ganger or inutility of cultivating the rea- 
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toning powers (especiaUy «3 they regard our 
sex)^ I have not been able to discover one 
that may be converted into a solid support of 
the theory I have endeavoured to illusfnte. 

The first and mo6t specious of the argu-< 
ments adduced by the enemies of female cul-* 
tivaticm, is an inference made from ob^rving 
that women who have cultivated the higher 
powers of the mind with most success, have 
often been most negligent of the peculiar 
duties of their sex and situation. I answer^ 
that this blameaUe neglect of dutieis arisen 
not from their being capidde of reasoning, bui 
from thar being incapable of observation*— 
and this, because their attention has never 
been suflBiciently exercised on the objects of 
perception. It is observed, secondly, that 
women who have reasoned upon subjects of 
abstract speculation with much skill, have^ 
in their conduct, shown neither judgments 
nor propriety, nor a delicate sense of moral 
rectitude. 

In answer to this, I observe, that where- 
ever the higher faculties have been prema* 
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turely called forth, before the earlier and 
essential ones have acquired sufficient strength, 
the character must, upon the whole, be weak 
and imperfect* Where care has not ^been 
taken to preserve the infant mind from those 
false associations which produce selfishness, 
]pride, vfinitj, &c. these passions wiU soon 
obtain suffident strength to corrupt the 
Judgment and mislead the imagmation ; and 
that where attention has not been suffidentlj 
exercised on those simple judgments which 
diiefly influence the conduct, errors in con- 
duct will infallibly be the consequence. 

It is moreover observed, that though 
men of talents and learning are [geiierally 
modest in proportion to the superiority of 
their attainments, vanity is often the conse* 
quence of superior attainments on the mind 
of women. 

' In>an irregularly cultivated mind, vanity 
must be ever apt to spring. 'And how seldom, 
alas ! are the minds of women judiciously 
cultivated ! Receiving for the most part an 
education, which, instead of expanding the 
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various powers and faculties of the soul, hafi 
ti manifest tendency to cramp and destroy 
them ; without the incitement of vanity, these 
faculties would, in many instances, become 
altogether useless. When vanity leads to the 
acquirement of knowledge, it will naturally 
overrate the value of its acquirements, and 
hence vanity will be increased ; but never 
shall we find such acquirements productive of 
vanity in a well-regulated mind. When the 
judgment has been taught to appreciate the 
real value of every object of pursuit, and the 
idea of superior excellence has been firmly 
associated with the proper discharge of the 
religious, the moral, and the domestic duties ; 
where the heart has been early taught to bow 
with reverence to virtue, however humble 
the garb in which it is found; and the con* 
ceptions enabled to enter into the characters 
and feelings of others ; there tte mind wiH 
be in no danger of being inflated with 
vanity, on account of a conscious superiority 
in the reasoning powers. Persons of this 
description will, on the contrary, be often 
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humbled hy a conscious sense of their i&fe* 
riority in pdnt of real worth, when com* 
paring themselves with those who boast 
not the same advantages. Such humiliar* 
tion is salutary to the soul, and dangerous is 
the state of those who have never felt its in« 
tuence. 

In aU the instances which have come 
under our consideration, it is evidently not 
the cultivation of the reasoning faculty, but 
a deficiency in the faculties of attention, eon* 
oqrtjon, and judgment, which have occa»oned 
a departure firom the path of duty and ci 
common sense. Though in these instances I 
have confined myself to my owa sex, the 
same argument will doubtless be found to 
a|^y with equal force to the other ; specu* 
lative men, who are incapaUe of conducting 
the common concerns of Ufe^ being little 
less frequently met with, tiian reasoning 
women who are neglectful of its duties. 

Besides an extensive acquaintance with 
the various associations attached to the same 
word, it is necessary that an extensive know- 
1 
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ledge of tl^ngs should be acquired by the 
young person whom we wish to have pre* 
pared for exercising the speculative iaculties 
to advantage. 

Those who enter upon general reasoning 
with a stock of ideas derived from few sources^ 
will, notwithstanding the accuracy of the 
ideas they possess, be liable to many errors. 
Narrow as the sphere of human knowledge 
is» it is too extensive for the grasp of human 
intellect ; yet so curiously interwoven are its 
various branches,, so dependant on each other 
are all its parts, that none can be thoroughly 
understood without a comprehensive view of 
the whole. This observation ought to be 
illustrated to young peo{de in a variety of 
ways. It will be the best preservative against 
th^ vanity and presumption which a little 
learning is so very apt to produce. It will 
likewise be a stimulus to the acquirement of 
ideas upon various subjects ; and prevent the 
mind from over-rating the value of its own 
pursuits, or depreciating that of others. 

What I have here advanced upon ih& 
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necessity of acquiring a variely of iUeas, ma]% 
upon a superficial view, appear inconsistent 
with what I formerly said upon the inutility 
of desultory reading. In the ideas I have 
expressed, there is, however, nothing irre- 
condleaUe. That mode of desult(»ry reading 
which I condemn, does not make sufficient 
impression to produce those trains of thought 
which are favourable to arrangement; and 
without arrangement we shall only, by aug^- 
menting the number of ideas, augment con- 
fusion. Tliose who possess but a scanty 
wardrobe, piajr cast the few things they have 
into an <^n drawer, where they will readily 
be found when occasion calb for them ; but 
if all sorts of tlnngs are stuffed, without 
order, into the same place, in vain will you 
search for the smaller and more delicate arti- 
cles amid the cumbrous heap. Still, how- 
ever, what you put into the drawer you will 
find in it. Not so with what is put into the* 
mind ; unless its contents are fastened by the 
chain of association, they will either be en-^ 
tirely lost or useless. 
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" Except some professed scholars," says 
Mr. Gibbon, in a letter to a young lady, ** I 
have often observed that women, in general* 
read much more than men ; but for want of a 
plan, a method, a fixed object, their reading is 
of little benefit to themselves or others/* The 
observation of method in reading, so far 
from being unfavourable to the acquire- 
ment of a variety of ideas, is essential to 
it ; and is therefore worthy of our serious at* 
tention. 

The following illustration will serve to 
place this subject in a clear point of view. 
Supposing your pupil to be acquainted with 
the general outlines of ancient and modern 
history, and that it is wished to give him or 
her a more particular knowledge of some one 
of the European states^ the first books you 
would naturally consult are those which treat 
of its origin ; you then have recourse to the 
authors who trace its progress through all the 
purifying conflicts it has sustained fix)m bar* 
barism to refinement But this knowledge 
of the succession of puUic events in the 
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order in which tbej oocunred, would be ot 
little avails if not traced to those hidden 
i^ngs in which they had their source. These 
are, the passions, the opinions, and the preju- 
dices of the chief actors on tibe given theatre.. 
To have clear ideas concerning these, there 
must, in the first place, be an adequate know* 
ledge of the human mind; and, in the 
second, accurate conceptions of the views 
and associations on which the opinions and 
prejudices described originated. Unless accu^* 
rate ideas concerning tiiesef are obtained, the 
subject can never be thoroughly understood. 
N<Mr win a distinct conception of tiie moral 
causes of events be suflScient for our purpose t 
to these must be added adequate ideas of tibe 
jdiysicaL The relative situation of the count 
try, its geographical and natural diviaionsi, 
soil, climate, i^ oduce, &c. &;c. must be known ; 
or many of the events related wWl be unin^ 
telligible. Thus we see, that to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of any one country or dis* 
tritt of the globe, a variety of books on dif- 
ferent sulgects must necessarily be consolted. 
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But while one object is kept in view, the 
ideas acquired, however various, will be so 
arranged as to be always useful; and the 
greater the number of these ideas, the better 
will the mind be enabled to take general and 
comprehensive views on every part of the 
subject. Whoever enters the field of know* 
ledge with his eyes fixed upon one object, and 
thinks to arrive at it, by resolutely remaining 
Uind to every other, will find that he has 
mistaken his path ; while he who has no fixed 
object in view, wiU wand^ in an everhisting 
labyrinth of perplexity and confusion. 

As no accurate idea can be formed of any 
olgect which is only seen in one point of view, 
it foHows, that the ojunions formed firom such 
a partial knowledge must ever be erroneous 
and superficial. 

Observations upon the opinions and asso^ 
dations of others, as these are modified by 
situation and circumstances, is such an essen^ 
tial source of ideas, that persons placed in 
circumstances which afiinrd no opportunities 
for this species of observation, must, of neoes* 
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sity, have a very limited ftrnd. In order to- 
make these observations effectually, the mind 
must be in full possession of the primary 
faculties ; and to enable it to draw just infer* 
ences from ihem, it must be capable of gene- 
ralization. To persons thus qualified, that 
station in society which affords the most ex- 
tensive views, is evidently the most advan- 
tageous. The higher and the lower walks of 
life are, in this point of view, attended with 
equal inconvenience; while those who are 
placed on that happy isthmus in society, from 
which they can occasionally make excursions 
into either of the neighbouring countries, are 
alone blessed with the oj^rtunity of making 
just observations cm the inhabitants of both; 
They see the confined views of every little 
circle ; they contemplate the effects of thos^ 
various associations which characterize each 
separate class; and, appreciating the value 
of their pursuits and enjoyments according to 
the standard of reason, rejoice in the good- 
ness of the Great Creator, who, while he im- 
planted the desire of happiness in the human 
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bneast^ taught imagination to seek for it i^ 
such a variety of objects. 

Before your pupils enter upon speculative 
mquiry^ it is above all things essential^ that 
their judgment should be exercised in aseer* 
taining the limits of human knowledge; All 
speculations concerning what is placed be« 
yond the reach of the human faculties, ought 
to be avoided ; for from them no possible ad^ 
vantage can be derived. They must ever 
end, as they begin, in uncertainty and doubt ; 
' but, far from being a harmless waste of timci 
they frequently excite the violence of prejii* 
dice and animosity. 

I shall conclude with some observations 
from Dr. Isaac Watts, o£ the truth of which 
I am qualified to judge from observation^ 
though not in aH respects from experience. 
He advises the pupil to accustom himself to 
pkar and distinct ideas, to evident proposi- 
tionsy to strong and convincing arguments. 
" Converse much," he continues, " with- 
those friends, and those books, and those parts 
pf learning, where you meet with the great- 
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est clearness of thought and fierce of reason* 
ing. The mathematical sciences, and particu* 
laify arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, 
abound with these advantages : and if there 
were nothing valuable in them for the uses of 
human life, yet the very speculative parts of 
this sort of learning are well worth our 
study; for by perpetual examples, they teach 
us to conceive with clearness ; to connect our 
ideas in a train of dependance ; to reason with 
strength and demonstration; and to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood. Some^ 
thing of these sciences should be studied by 
every man who pretends to learning, and 
that (as Mr. Locke expresses it), not so much 
to make us mathematicians, as to make us 
reasonable creatures. 

" The habit of conceiving clearly, (rf 
judging justly, and of reasoning well, is not 
to be attained merely by the happiness of con- 
stitution, the brightness of genius, or the 
best collection of logical precepts. A cohe- 
rent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to be 
made at once by a set of rules, any more than 



a good painter or musician may be formed ex- 
tempore, by an excellent lecture on music or 
painting." This, like aU our other habits^ 
must be fonned by custom and practice. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Rbflectiok. 

DifferetU Applications of the Term.-^Sense in tvhich it 
is at present used^^Advantages qfReJtection^ — Foun^ 
datum qfit to be hid in early Li/e.^^InutUity ofRe* 
JUctioHj ixihen not exercised under the Influence ofRdir 
gious PrindpU.'^IUxistrations.'^Condusion* 

You know, my dear Friend, that by 
Reflection, in the popular sense, nothing 
more is understood than a serious re-con- 
sideration of any subject which engaged 
our attention. By metaphysicians, how^ 
ever, the term is applied in a; stricter senses 
to denote that power which the mind has 
of examining its own operations. Few 
persons of education are destitute df reflec- 
tion in the former application ; but. if we 
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strictly adhere to the latter meaning of the 
term, I am afraid, we shall find that the num- 
her of those who are capable of exercising it^ 
is extremely limited. 

• The exercise of reflection implies the 
possession ^ all the preceding . faculties,; 
and where any of these are defective, .we 
need not expect that the mind will ever 
be brought to reflect upon its own opera- 

, tions : as to do so effectually, is the highest 
and most useful exertion of the intellectual 
powers. If this exercise of intellect be 
wanting, it is not the knowledge of all 
the sdences, nor an acquaintance with all the 
branches of human learning, tliat will lead 
to true wisdom. For this great purpose, an 
accurate knowledge of one's own heart is 
more essential than all the learning in the 
world. Deceit is the great vice of society ; 

' but, I believe, few people practise so much of 
it upon others as upon themselves ; nor is it 
possible, that sel£<leceit can be avoided by 
any other means than the frequent exercise 
of reflection. 

VOL. II. B 
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Though reflection is the last oi the 
powers of the human mind in. the order of 
appearance; jet, like all the other facul- 
ties, it will certainly spring by a proper 
preparation of the soil It was to pave 
the way for its production, that, in treat- 
ing, of the cultivation of the heart, I so 
strongly recommended a frequent appeal 
to the feelings in the conduct of children 
toward each other. By this they are earlj 
taught to. bring things home to their own 
bosoms, and to see every part of their con- 
duct in the light in which it is viewed by 
others. It is thus, that the feelings and 
affections of the heart may be made to 
assist and strengthen the opening judg^ 
ment, instead of misleading and perverting 
it. It is thus, too, that the conceptions 
concerning the judgment of others, upon 
our own conduct may best be improved. 
And whenever this preliminary stqi has 
been neglected, I believe the cultivation 
of reflection will become difficulty if not 
impossible. 
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Those who are least accustomed to reflect 
^apon the op^^tions of theu* own minds, will 
ever be found most forward to judge with 
severity of others. Who are the evil' 
speakers? Who are the retaflers of petty 
scandal ? Are they not those who never cast 
a thought on the motives by which they 
themselves are governed? The knowledge 
of one^s own mind will ever bring such a 
sense of the imperfection of its various facul* 
ties, and of the impositions to which they 
have been liable, from the influence of pas* 
sion and prejudice, that candour must be the 
inevitable result. To this salutary exercise 
of the power of reflection, pride and selfi^-' 
ziess oppose such insurmountable obstades, 
that wherever they predominate, it can nereif 
be expected to take place. By Him wW 
" knew what was in Man,'* and whose doc^ 
trines tend to bring all his various powerd 
and faculties to the highest perfection of 
which they are susceptible, pride and selfish- 
ness were therefore condemned in all their 

R 2 
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branches ; and in order to destroy their influ- 
ence in the human heart, self-examination 
(which is nothing but a mode of exercising 
the power of reflection) was enjoined as an 
essential dutj. Here we have another strik- 
ing instance of the consonance of the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel with the first princi- 
ples of the philosophy of the . human mind. 
It is by this self-examination that we are 
commanded to prepare ourselves for the 
most solemn ceremony of our religion; by 
it alone we can come at a knowledge (^ 
the governing motives of our conduct, 
which on that solemn occasion we are to 
try by no capricious standard. Love to 
God, and unconditional benevolence to 
man, with all their correspondent desires 
and affections, are the unerring rules by 
which we are to judge of the state of our 
hearts, and the complexion of our actions. 
On this account I cannot but consider the 
frequent repetition of the duty above, al- 
Itided to, as a most efficacious means o£ 



c\dtiv^ating the power of reflection, Und of 
rendering the exercise of it habitual.* 

I well know, that by making religion 
the basis of my theory, I shall expose my- 
self to the derision of some minds, and the 
contempt of others : as all that I have ad- 
vanced, will, by certain persons, be attributed 
to the prejudices of education. I can, how- 
ever, aver, that they are not its unexamined 
prejudices ; and that if I still adhere to the 
old-fashioned principles in which' I was 
brought up, it is not without a liberal and 
candid examination of those which others 
have embraced. . 

When I first began seriously to contem- 
plate the operations of the human mind, I 



* How little the forms of confession, which are oflen 
put into the hands of young people, upon this occasioiv 
are calculated to answer the end proposed, ipust be ob- 
vious to every thinking mind. If, instead of seeking to 
discover the hidden spHngs and sources of their own 
actions, and judging of them as they appear in the sight 
of God, they are taught to pronounce themselves guilty 
of all manner of sins in the lump, the heart if ill be little 
benefited by this religious duty.. 
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wa9 £Eur from bang fiilly aware of the in- 
timate connexion which subsisted betwixt 
these and the Divine commandments; nor 
had it ever occurred to me how very emi- 
nently the one was adapted to the other. 
In vain did I endtovour to find in any other 
system a perfect confonnity with the human 
character, in £dl its various modifications. 
Other systems applied to particulars ; that of 
the <70spel alone I founds to be of universal 
apjdication ; and when» with this view^ I 
examined its coiitents» I in vain endeavoured 
to find one passage, the spirit of which was 
not in unison with the theory, of the human 
heart, c 

When the intellectual faculties became 
the subject of investigation, I found, and 
^confess I delighted in finding, that so far 
finom being inimical to their highest culti- 
vation, the sacred volume afforded the 
greatest assistance; while its doctrines 
held forth the most animating encourage^ 
ment to the improvement of aU the mental 
powers. Nor ought I to conceal, that the 
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examinatioii of Hie principles of the httman 
mind gave, on the other hand, strength to 
my faith, and confirmation to my belief, in 
the Divine origin of the sacred oracles. 

I hope that after this candid declaration^ 
ncme will accuse me ci prejudice, till they 
have thoroughly examined the tenour and 
tendency of the principles I have avowedly 
adopted ; as, if they decline this task, I think 
1 am at full liberty to tetott ihe charge of 
jraejudice on them. 

Let iM now see, how far thb advantage 
to be derived from the exercise of reflection 
is increased 01^ diminished by religious prin** 
ciple. 

I presume it will on aU hands be admitted, 
that whatever tends to augment the benevo- 
lent affections, and to destroy the influmce of 
the malevolent passions, bas likewise a ten- 
dency to increase the happiness c^ the indivi- 
dual and of society. When a person, whose 
notions of moral obligation are founded on 
the seMsh principle, takes a view of the ope- 
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rations of his^ own mind, . and perceives the 
unworthiness of the motives by which his 
best actions have been sometimies influenced ; 
when he is made sensible of the errors of his 
judgment, and tlie fallacy of his reason ; 
what is the result? Instead of humbling 
himself before the Searcher of hearts, and 
imploring the Divine assistance, he looks 
round upon the worlds and in the folliea and 
the crimes of others finds excuse and con- 
solation. A sense of his own weakness di- 
minishes not the force of pride, or abates the 
arrogance of presumption. If obliged to 
confess that some appear to act more wisely or 
mor^ virtuously than himself, it is to superior 
cuniungy or superior good-fortune, that he 
attributes the difference. The knowledge 
of his own motives produces suspicion with 
regard to the motives of others. The con- 
8cio\isness of his own erroneous judgment 
begets scepticism with regard to their opi- 
*nions. These* feelings and associations are 
not of a nature to inspire benevolence: 
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they are, on the. contrary, intimately allie4 to 
all the malignant and dissocial passions. 

Very different is the improvement that will 
be made by the man of religious principle, 
from the conscientious exercise of thepawer 
of reflection. A sense of the many mstances 
in which he has b^en influenced by those 
passions which it has been his endeavour to 
subdue, will beget contrition and humility : 
conscious that his actions, are known to the 
world, while his contrition and repentance 
are unknown to all, save God and his own 
heart, be will naturally suppose it to be the 
same with others, and will, accordingly, be 
inclined to pity rather than to censure. The 
difliculty he finds in keeping his good resolu* 
tions, and in acting up to the calm deci- 
sions of enlightened judgn^nt, will lead 
him to reverence and esteem those whose 
conduct evinces a greater degree of energy 
and consistency ; while, at the same time, 
it will V render him careful of attributing 
bad motives to all who are guilty of im- 
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pfoper conduct. In tracing the source of 
his erroneous judgments, he will discover 
'so many associations originating in circum- 
stances over which he had little or no con- 
trol^ that he* will view the prejudices oi 
others with as much candour as he con- 
siders their actions. Never wUl the person 
who is capable of the exercise of philoso- 
phLcal reflection, presume to take the pre- 
rogative oijtulgment from the Most High : 
never will he arrogantly decide upon the 
acceptance or reprobation of a fellow mor- 
tal, on account of the speculative opinions 
he may have embraced. Every emotion 
excited, every affection produced, by serious 
reflection, are (while reflection is ex^xdsed 
under the impression of religious principle) 
of the benevolent class. Humility, diffi- 
dence, earnest desire of Divine assistance, 
hope towards God for future aid, firom a 
sense of former mercies, and love and grati- 
tude springing from the same source, are 
each allied to benevolence. 
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In exact proportion bb the power of re-* 
flection is enjoyed, shall we reap advantage 
from the cultivation of eveiy other faculty. 
If incapable of applying our judgments 
respecting right or wrong to ourselves, we 
shall not be muclr the better for their ac« 
curacy. If we cultivate imagination so as 
to produce the most brilliant combinations, 
and are without the power of reflecting on 
their tendency, and from an examination of 
our own heart, discovering the emotions and 
dispositions which produced them ; we may 
amuse ourselves by wandering in the flowery 
fieldis of fancy, but will never gather any of 
its precious fruits. 

Without the exercise of reflection, the 
faculty of abstraction is a dangerous gift. 
If we are incapable of referring to our own 
consciousness for the truth of those opi- 
nions derived from general reasoning, we 
shall be liable to be imposed upon by so* 
phistry, and be destitute of means to 
detect the imposition. Even in the cultiva* 
tion of taste, it is imposdble to proceed to 
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any kngth without the exercise of reltec- 
tion. Those who are destitute of this powec 
never can be made to comprehend the prin- 
ciples upon which taste is founded. They, 
therefore, suppose the emotions of subli- 
mity and beauty to be derived from some 
inherent instinct, as natural and as univer- 
sal as that which assists us in distinguishing 
sweet from bitter. Nor^ without reflection 
upon the operations of their own minds, 
is it possible that they should see it in a dif- 
ferent light 

As a still farther argument in favour of 
the cultivation of this power, it liiay, with 
propriety, be remarked, that without the 
assistance of reflection, we shall neither 
have " manners void of offence towards all 
men ; " nor will any appear to have man*- 
liers void of offence towards us. Persons 
who are accustomed to take circumscribed 
and narrow views upon every subject but 
their own importance, consider, every aber- 
ration from the line of conduct they pre- 
scribe, as an intended insult or manifest 
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impropriety. They consider that as disre^ 
spect> with which no idea of disrespect was 
associated in the mind of the offending 
party. They construe thoughtlessness into 
insolence ; and neither make aUowance for 
the levity of youth, nor the infirmity of age. 
Whatever is said of them one note below the 
key of panegyric, is so offensive as to be 
deemed unpardonable. The friend who points 
out an error, is accused of hatred and ma* 
lignity. And here it may be observed, that 
to those who never examine their own hearts, 
the imputation of blame must necessarily be 
intolerable, because they know not how far it 
may l)e just or unjust ; and willing to impose 
upon themselves, they revolt at the idea of 
being scrutinized by others. Hence the heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and strifes, which are, 
alasi so prevalent in the world. 

Let us see how far the evils above-men- 
tioned would be remedied or removed, by 
a more general exercise of the power of 
reflection. 
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When we re^ct upon our notions of 
inropriety or imiwopriety, with respect to 
manners, we find them entirdy dependant 
on association. , In members of the same 
society, the same associations will doubt- 
less take {dace, though modified by the dis- 
position and character of individuals. For 
this modification the person of reflection 
makes allowance, from the conviction that; 
from stronger associations of projHiety at- 
tached to certain forms, some lay a greater 
stress upon them than he does; he ^ere- 
fore concludes, that what he deems essen- 
tial, others may consider as indifferent. 
Conscious that his own omissions are void 
of pride, insolence, or malignity, he con- 
siders the omissions of others as equally 
blameless: or if he at any time perceive 
his feelings hurt by neglect, or wounded 
by improper treatment, instead of indulg- 
ing in the bitterness of wrath, he takes a 
serious retrospect of his own actions, and 
severely scrutinizes his own conduct, lest 
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he, too, should be. guilty of inflicting a wound 
in the bosom of the innocent. 

With regard to the judgments of the world, 
or of individuals, it is only the person of re- 
flection that can be superior to their influence. 
Without such a perfect knowledge of our-, 
selves, as enables us to appreciate with truth 
and precision the strength of our faculties^ 
and the merit of our conduct, we shall, be 
liable to be elated with flattery on the one 
hand, or depressed by censure on the other. 
By reflection, and by reflection alone, can this 
knowledge of ourselves ever be attained. 

'< When self-esteem, or others* adulation, 
Would cynmngly persuade us we were scMnething 
Above the common level of our kindi 
*Tis this gainsays the smooth-complexion'd flattery, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are."^ 

Nor is a just acquaintance with ourselves 
less necessary to prevent dejection when 
popular favour takes flight. Severely must 
those, who have no other measure of their 

* Blair. 
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own worth but popular opinion, feel the 
loss of that public applause on which they 
rested. The person, on the contrary, who 
under the impression . of religious principle^ 
has exercised phUosophical reflection, will 
be alike superior to popular applause and 
popular condemnation. He will make use 
of both as means of further improvement 
in virtue. Conscious that in the former 
case his merits have, in many instances, been 
over-rated, the consciousness will increase 
humility. And where his actions are mis- 
represented by calumny, or mistaken by pre- 
judice, he will rejoice that it is to mistake 
and misrepresentation, and not to truth, that 
he owes his present loss of favour. Or if, on 
a scrutiny of his motives, he does not find 
them blameless, far from feeling malignity 
towards those who have anticipated him in 
the discovery, he will acknowledge his error, 
and thus have an opportunity of exercising 
some of the noblest and most heroic of the 
human virtues. 

6 
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Thu$ it appears, that in all the circum^^ 
stances and situations in which an intelligent 
being can be placed, reflection is essential 
towards the perfection of the human cha- 
racter., Those who are aware of the conse- 
quences attending its cultivation, will find 
abundant opportunities for laying the foun- 
dation of it in the minds of their pupils. 
Every observation on the actions of others, on 
the ways of Providence, or the events of 
human life, may, by the care of a judicious 
instructor, be rendered subservient to the 
cultivation of reflection. If the advantages 
resulting from reflection be kept perpi^tually 
in view, pain» will be taken, even ,frtwa the 
earliest period of life, to remove all obstacles 
that might impede its progress. What these 
obstacles are, I have, in the Letters on the 
Cultivation of the Heart, attempted to delir 
neate. By their removal the path will be 
left open ; but without the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of all the intellectual faculties, it will 
never be trod. By destroying pride, self- 
will, arrogance, and all the dissocial and ma- 
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kvolent passions, and introdacing associa- 
tions favourable to benevolence, we render 
the disposition amiable ; but let us remember, 
that to be amiable is not to be virtuous. 
Virtue consists in the right direction that is 
given, not only to the affections of the heart, 
but to the powers of the mind. . It is not of 
a negative, but g£ a positive nature. It 
mplies the prc^r employaient not onlj of 
the moral but of the intellectual .powers. 
These the wisdom of the Great Ck^eator has 
(MPdained to a mutual di^pen&Nice- ^n each 
oth^Ty so that neither can be inanjr oonsidas 
able degree improved, while the other is 
neglected. Where the fedings of benevo*- 
laace are unknown, the exertions of the 
understanding will be circumscribed by self- 
ishness within naraow limits ; and where the 
in^mkes of the benevolent heart are not con- 
trolled and directed by judgment, they win 
be productive of only partial good, and may 
eventually lead to extensive misery. 

Considering it as one of the chief advan- 
tages resulting from the exercise of philo- 
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sophical reflection, that it enables us to 
attain a more perfect knowledge of the 
motives which govern our actions, I shall beg 
leave to offer such hints with regard to this 
gpeciea of selfnexamination, as may be foimd 
of use to those who are desirous of entering 
on the difficult but hnportant task. 
. As the passions^ and affisctions are the 
active priiicq)les of the human mind, it is to 
tbeir influence that upon a strict scrutiny we 
shall trace the motives of our conduct This 
influence k frequently so imperceptible a^ to 
escape omr observation. In order to penetrate 
Ity it is not sufficient that we fre^ently re- 
view the tenour of our actions, and accurately 
examine the propriety of our sentiments ; fof 
not by reflection upon these alone can we. be- 
come thoroughly acquainted widi the dis- 
positions of our hearts. The slave of selfish- 
ness and pride may occasionally perform 
generous and noble actions, and just and 
sublime sentiments may be formed by the 
understandings while the desires are impure 
and the passions malevolent; but in no 
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instance will the trains of thought ^hich per* 
petually pass through the mind; be tintinged 
by the predominant aflfection. To the natui'e 
of these, then, we are to direct our strict 
research. When busied in active employ- 
ments, occupied by study, or engaged in the 
intercourses of society, our thoughts must 
necessarily be directed into various channels. 
But let us inquire what is their natural course 
in the stillness^ of solitude? What the 
complexion of the first-fruits of that renewed 
existence which we .experience every sue- 
ceding morning ? If our affections are in- 
fluenced by love to God and good-will to 
man, shall not the lifting-up of our hea^s be 
as the morning sacrifice? IfJ; on the con- 
trary, the trains of thought which first begin 
to flow, are connected with ideas of our own 
comparative excellence, while plans for our 
own exaltation and the degradation of others 
spontaneously present themselves we may 
be assured that pride and vanity are the main- 
springs of all our actions. As the strength 
of memory depends much upon the strength 
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©f the impi«ssion, I would not have the per- 
son consider himself in a safe or healthful 
state of mind, whose first thoughts presented 
all the circumstances of a former injury ; near 
let the consciousness of many infirmities sink 
the person into despair, who, in shaking off 
the 'Chains of sleep, feels the joyftd sense of 
gratitude to his Great Creator, and whose 
first impulse leads to the consideration of 
means for promoting the happiness of his 
fellow creatures. By thus reflecting upon 
the nature of the thoughts ivhich spontane- 
ously occur, we shall be enabled to lift that 
veil of self-deceit which conceals firom our view 
the operations of our own hearts. 

Befc^e I conclude this my last Letter^ 
I would make it my earnest request, that 
every one to whom the subject is interesting, 
may take pains to inquire and to examine 
into the truth of those principles which I 
have adopted, and which appear to me to be 
the only solid basis upon which education can 
be founded. 

Reflection, which in its operation requires 
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seriousness, is "wiselj cmlained by nature to 
be the last power that unfolds itself in the 
human mind. Nor does it begin to operate, 
till the ideas are numerous, and the Judg- 
ment strong. Where these preliminaries are 
enjoyed, reflection will not be found inimical 
to cheerfulness. It is the slow succession of 
ideas which produces low-spirited listlessness ; 
and the incessant intrusion of the same train 
of ideas that produces melanch(dy. But 
where such a perfect command has been ob- 
tained over the power of attention, as to . 
render the mind for ever alive to the passing 
scene, the ideas must necessarily be too nu- 
merous, and have too much variety, to admit 
of either of these consequences. Where the 
languid and the absent see nought but a joy- 
less blank, the active mind fhids sources of 
improvement and delight. The fonner lives 
as on a desert island, where he depends on 
foreign supplies for his existence. The latta* 
extracts fk'om the surrounding scene an am]de 
store of nourishment ; nor does the continual 
feast which nature spreads for the light heart 
1 
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and the ardent imagination, pass unenjojed ; 
while habits of philosophical arrangement and 
reflection render his pleasures, not only harm* 
less, but wholesome. 

If the sketch I have endeavoured to give 
of the human mind, be drawn from truth 
and nature, the absurdity of attempting itH; 
partial cultivation, by an inversion of nature's 
laws, will be an obvious inference. Accord- 
ing to the plan which* my feeble hand has 
attempted to delineate, it appears that the 
vital parts of the corporeal frame are not more 
intimately connected, or more essentially de- 
pendant on each other, than the active and 
intellectual powers of the mind ; and that as 
the muscular strength of a single limb does 
not constitute bodily health or vigour, so 
neither does the capability of exerting a 
single faculty, in however eminent a degree, 
give any title to mental superiority. 

In prescribing for the diseases of infancy, 
he must be a bad physician who did not ex- 
tend his views to the probable consequences 
of his prescriptions on his patient's future 
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health; how much more blame-worthy the 
person, who, in giving advice with regard to 
the human mind, limited the consideration 
of consequences to the contracted span of the 
present life ! 

My views will, I trust, be found to be more 
extensive ; they embrace a wider portion of 
existence. May those who adopt them, find, 
to their blessed experience, that they lead to 

the path of GLORY, HONOUR, and* IMMpR- 

tality! 



NOTE. 



Page 135. 

As a proof that the memory of Perception may be 
enjoyed in high perfection, where all the other faculties 
are defective, I shall beg leave to adduce the following 
mstance, which I had in very early life from a vener- 
able friend, who was then advanced in years, and had 
in youth been witness of the fact : — An idiot, so ut- 
terly destitute of the faculty of conception as never to 
be capable of acquiring the use of speech (though it 
did not appear that his organs, either of speech or 
hearing, were at all defective), was for a great number 
of years confined to an apartment, where he was occa- 
sionally visited by his family and their friends. In this 
apartment stood a clock, to the striking of which he 
evidently appeared very attentive, and it was the only 
sign of attention which he ever displayed. Every time 
the clock struck, he made a clucking noise with his 
tongue, imitative of the sound ; and this he continued 
to do as pften as the hour returned. After standing 
many years in the room with him, the clock was re- 
moved ; when, to the surprise of all, he continued, as tlie 
hour came, to make exactly the same noise as Im had 

VOL. II. s 
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learned to do from it. He was perfectly exact in ilie 
calculation of the time, and never missed an hour in the 
day or in the night: nor did he ever cluck one too many 
or one too few ; but continued to the hour of his death 
to give the exact notice of the lapse of time, without 
mistake or variation. 

It was with considerable uneasiness I learned from 
several of my friends, that the above particulars were 
thought by some to be no other than ^ story manufkc- 
tored from the old anecdote given in Plott^ History of 
Staffordshire, and copied from it into the Spectator. 
The name of the late Mr. Wilsone, of Murry's-hall, by 
whom I heard the fact related, would, to all who were 
acquainted with his character, have been sufficient evi- 
dence of its truth. But with regard to what I had heard 
in childhood, it was possible that I might myself be mis« 
taken. The doubt was painful ; for though my friends 
would only have attributed the fault to memory, those 
Hioho hn&vo me not might call my veracity in question. 
Anxious to ascertain a point in which 1 considered my. 
self so deeply interested, I hastened to make inquiry, 
and with inexpressible satisfaction received the assur- 
ance that I had been perfectly correct in my statement 
with regard to every particular, excepting that the dock, 
instead of being removed from the room, did not strike 
from being out of repair ; and that it was this circum- 
stance of the boy's continuing regularly to mark tha 
hours while the clock was not going, that drew the atten* 
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tion of the neighbourhood. The idiot lived at Culross, 
on the river Forth, in ScotTand, where my venerable 
friend, Mr. Wilsone, likewise resided in early life. 
The following letter, which I have just received from 
one of that gentleman's daughters, corroborates all the 
above-mentioned circumstances, and I shall therefore 
trust to her goodness for pardoning its insertion : ' 

" Dear Madam, 

" No words can express my vexation when informed 
that — — — had neglected to deliver the letter I did 
myself the honour of writing you in the beginning of 
February; in which I informed you, that both my 
sisters perfectly and distinctly recollect to have heard 
my father often speak of the idiot you mention in your 
valuable book on education; and his sisters, who 
were older than him, used to mention more minute 
particulars, such as the chair where the boy sat being 
opposite to the clock, &c. and they were often in the 
house. 

" My sisters remember to have heard my aunt Janet 
speak of this idiot, and of its exactly imitating the 
clock, though then not going (which was the only 
thing made them all speak of it) with a Mr. David 
jRobison, uncle to Colonel Robison, of Fawrs, who 
also lived in the neighbourhood, and knew all these 
circumstances perfectly well. 
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^ I am extremely sorry to have sent my letter by 
any conveyance but the post, and am grieved that thia 
is so much later than it ought to have been. 
^^ I remain, dear Madam, 

** With much esteem, 
" Your very humble servant, 

« JANET WILSONE- 

«' Murray's'haU, 5th April, ISOS.'* 



THE END. 



C.Baidwin Pn-.iu.t, 
Hew Bridjje-etreet, London. 
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^ I am extremely sorry to hsve tent my ktt^ by 
any oonvejrance bat the poat, and am gnered that thia 
is 80 nrach later than it ought to bare been. 
M I remain, dear Madam, 

** With mach esteem, 
** Your very humble servant, 

« JANET WILSONE- 

" MurrayU-haU, 5th AprU, 1803.'* 



THE END. 



C.Baidwin Pri-.iU.(, 
New Bridje-«l meet. London* 
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